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By CHARLES Newton Hoop. 





THERE was on the big Memorial Day pos- 
ter one announcement which caused a flutter 
among the school-girls of Washington village, 
and thus it ran: 


THE GRAVES OF THE FALLEN HEROES WILL 
BE ADORNED WITH FLORAL TRIBUTES BY 
THIRTEEN CHOSEN YOUNG LADIES, 

IN COSTUME, REPRESENTING THE 
THIRTEEN ORIGINAL STATES. 


And the “thirteen chosen young ladies” 
had not, as yet, been selected, the committee 
deeming the engagement of the band and 
speakers, the raising of the necessary funds 
for the expenses of the day, the soliciting of 
flowers, and the preparations for the grand 
parade, of far greater importance. So, indeed, 
they were; but meantime the anxious hearts 
of the fifty-two young ladies in the Wash- 
ington Village Union Free School beat im- 
patiently. 

Perhaps the members of the committee had 
become a trifle appalled at the problem which 
confronted them in the selection. It had 
seemed all easy enough when the plan was 
formulated, but so many hints had been given 
to them respecting their selection by fond 
mothers and brothers and fathers of willing 
representatives of original commonwealths 
that the “prominent young business men” 
who composed the committee, and who desired 
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to offend nobody, after several fruitless meet- 
ings were almost in despair. 

It had been intended, at first, to have all 
of the States represented; but the Union has 
grown so large that this plan seemed imprac- 
ticable. Then the plan of having only the 
Northern States represented was discussed ; but 
this idea was promptly voted down as not 
carrying out the “no North, no South” ideal 
of the present generation, in the letter as well 
as in the spirit. 

Then the idea of having only twenty of the 
larger States represented was discussed ; but, as 
the chairman said, ‘“ Washington village desires 
to slight no commonwealth in our glorious 
Union ”’ ; and it was at length decided, as by all 
odds the best solution of the problem, to have 
only the thirteen Original States represented, just 
as on the Fourth of July. 

Then followed the difficulty of selection. A 
bright member of the committee finally saw a 
little light, and suggested that only daughters 
of soldiers be eligible. So with this decision 
the committee tramped up to the Washington 
Village Union Free School, and made known 
their errand to the principal. 

It was quickly found that the “ daughters of 
soldiers” idea made the task of selection very 
easy, for the principal could recall but ten of 
his pupils who were eligible. These ten ac- 
cepted at once and with pride. 
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The principal, addressing the school, asked 
if there were not some other young ladies who 
were daughters of soldiers, and two more girls 
arose and proved their claim to the honor. 
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The principal looked puzzled. No one 
knew much about the new girl. She was an 
orphan who had come from somewhere in 
the West only the week before, and she was 
living with an aunt in Washington 
village. 

“Can you tell us, Rhoda,” asked 
the principal, “your father’s regi- 
ment? ” 

Teo” replied the little girl: 
“he was in the Twelfth Alabama 
Cavalry.” 

The principal turned red, cleared 
his throat, and looked helplessly 
toward the committee. Two or 
three of the girls giggled in that 
nervous, mirthless, senseless, mean- 
ingless way that some school-girls 
have, and the new girl understood 
ina moment. Her eyes filled with 
tears, and her lip trembled, but she 
stood her ground. 

Then it was that the young busi- 
ness man who was chairman of the 
Memorial Day committee proved 
his right to the position by stepping 
quickly down from the rostrum, 
walking over to the little girl, and 
grasping her hand. 

“ Thank you, little one,” he said. 
“We ’re proud to have you take 
part with us. I ’ve heard of the 
“Twelfth Alabamas, and they were 
brave men, every one.” 

And so the question was decided, 
and many meetings of the “ thir- 
teen chosen young ladies” were 
held to discuss the plans and cos- 
tumes for the day. 

Although the dresses of the girls 
were to be practically all alike, each 
daughter of a soldier chose a State 


**AND THEN THE NEW SCHOLAR, RHODA IRELAND, ROSE to represent ; and the little Western 


TIMIDLY TO HER FEET.” 


“We need only one more,” remarked the 
principal. ‘Is there any other young lady in 
the school who is a daughter of a soldier of 
the Civil War?” 

And then the new scholar, Rhoda Ireland, 
rose timidly to her feet. ‘‘I am, sir,” she said. 





girl, partly on account of her size, 

and partly on account of her name, was as 

signed Rhode Island, and promptly nicknamed 
* Little Rhody.” 

She became something of a favorite at once, 

and would have been much more popular had 

she not been so shy and reserved, and also if 
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it had not been for the almost universal custom 
of school-girls in their teens to have always 
one and only one dearest girl friend and chum at 
, time; and in a company of thirteen girls there 
was bound to be an odd one; so Little Rhody 
did most of her discussing about her costume 
with her aunt, and felt proud but lonely. 

It is so pleasant to write a tale without any 
“villain” or mean person in it, and there was n’t 
one of those twelve other girls who was not 
as sweet and nice and good as any girls that 
you ever knew or read about; and if they were 
not as cordial and chummy with Little Rhody 
as they might have been, it was thoughtlessness 
and nothing more. 

When the thirteen girls were dressed in their 
pretty costumes on Memorial Day afternoon, 
they presented indeed a fascinating spectacle. 
Their dresses were of gauzy white, their sashes 
of brightest red, and their Goddess of Liberty 
caps of deepest blue spangled with gilt stars. 
They looked like patriotic fairies. At one 
o’clock they met at the school building. 

All day long the little village had been filling 
with country visitors, and the streets were 
crowded. Bunting and flags and flowers were 
everywhere, and detached members of various 
civic and military organizations, in full uni- 
form, were hurrying importantly through the 
throng. 

The president of the day, a very pale little 
man, who sat up very straight on an exceed- 
ingly large, black horse, rode frequently down 
the street and back again, apparently with no 
definite object, but seemingly much burdened 
with his responsibility ; and two open carriages, 
which were to convey to the cemetery the vil- 
lage officers, the clergy, and speakers of the day, 
were standing in front of the leading hotel. 

Up somewhere in one of the buildings, the 
Washington Village Silver Cornet Band could 
be heard putting the finishing touches of re- 
hearsal on “ The Star-Spangled Banner” and 
“The Red, White, and Blue.” 

The “thirteen chosen young ladies repre- 
senting the thirteen original States,” gathered 
in a picturesque group on the school-house 
steps, voiced a united “Oh!” of delight as 
four beautiful gray horses, with plumes in their 
bridles and with flower-trimmed harnesses, 
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pranced proudly around the corner and then 
came to a stop directly in front of the school 
building. 

The fine four-in-hand was attached to the 
gorgeous band-wagon owned by the Washing. 
ton Village Palace Livery, and the proprietor 
of the Washington Village Palace Livery him- 
self sat upon the driver’s seat and handled the 
reins. 

The procession was to move promptly at two 
o’clock, and was to form “at half-past one 
sharp, upon Eagle Street, with the right resting 
on Main.” It was now twenty-five minutes 
after one, and the proprietor of the Washing- 
ton Village Palace Livery, who prided himself 
greatly on always being on time, or a little pre- 
vious, adjured the girls to “climb in lively, 
for the people down street is all waitin’ to 


see you!” 

The young ladies accordingly scrambled into 
Now, the 
band-wagon had three double seats, each ac- 


the wagon as rapidly as possible. 


commodating four persons, two of whom faced 
forward and two backward, and there was one 
small extra seat in the extreme front. The 
driver’s seat was high above the rest, and on 
each side of it and extending back were highly 
gilded, carved figures representing savage drag- 
ons, so that the little extra seat was a very in- 
conspicuous one indeed. How it happened 
no one of the girls, or her chum, could have 
told; there was nothing premeditated about it; 
but when Little Rhody finally got into the 
wagon, all of the seats were fully occupied, 
except the small one hidden away between the 
dragons. 

As the equipage moved slowly down the 
street to reach the starting-point of the parade, 
it attracted a great deal of attention from 
people who were hurrying toward the main 
street to see the procession, or toward the 
cemetery a mile away to hear the exercises. 
Had one taken the trouble to count the fair 
representatives of the States, he would have 
had trouble to discover more than a dozen, 
for only the tip of Rhoda’s cap was visible 
above the dragons. But Rhoda did n’t mind. 
She knew scarcely any one, anyway, and she 
was so modest and shy that she was half glad 
that she did not have a more prominent place. 
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As it happened, however—but we will tell 
the story in proper order. 

“Well, we ’re the only ones on time,” re- 
marked the jovial driver, as the equipage turned 
into Eagle Street, where the only portion of the 
procession waiting was the “ flower-wagon,” 
loaded down with tier upon tier of beautiful 
bouquets in solid banks, wreaths, baskets, and 
floral designs, and with every portion of the 
wheels and body of the wagon concealed by 
trimmings of flowers, vines and evergreen, while 
floral blankets covered the horses, and a can- 
opy of evergreens over the wagon sheltered the 
flowers from the direct rays of the sun. 

Near the head of the street, the ‘‘ Chariot of 
the States” was drawn up on one side of the 
roadway, just ahead of the flower-wagon ; for 
the “thirteen chosen young ladies” were to 
have the place of honor, third in the line, pre- 
ceded only by the president of the day and 
his assistants on horseback, the officers of the 
village, ministers, orator, and poet in carriages, 
the Thirty-ninth Separate Company National 
Guards of the State, and the Washington 
Village Silver Cornet Band. 

As always with processions, this one was late 
in starting. The hot May sun beat down 
stiflingly upon the girls in the uncovered band- 
wagon; but to little Rhody, fresh from the 
extreme temperature of New Mexico, it seemed 
like only a pleasant, sunshiny day. 

“T wish that we could have brought our 
parasols,” sighed Pennsylvania, a very stout girl, 
as she fanned her flushed face violently with 
her handkerchief. “Just look at Rhoda Ire- 
land, girls. Why, Rhody, you don’t look as if 
you minded it at all!” 

“T don’t, much,” said Rhoda; “I ’ve been 
used to living where it is pretty hot nearly all 
of the time.” 

Just then the driver, who had been grum- 
bling loudly for ten minutes about people who 
were never on time, noticed a strap in the har- 
ness of the “nigh” wheel-horse which was 
incorrectly adjusted, and laying the four reins 
carefully over the back of his high seat, and 
looking over at Rhoda, he said, “ Jest hold the 
ends of them lines a minute, little girl,” clam- 
bered down the side of the wagon, and began 
the readjustment of the offending strap. 
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“Oh, Mr. Colt,” exclaimed North Carolina, 
nervously, “is n’t ft dangerous to leave the 
horses like that? Suppose they should start?” 

“TI ’d catch em,” replied the driver, as with 
head down he struggled with the harness, 
“And besides, they won’t start. Oh, them 
hosses ain’t afraid of nothin’. Why, I could 
drive them hosses right up to an ev-jine, an’ 
they ’d eat oats off it. I—whoa/ wuHoa!” 

For at this moment the Thirty-ninth Sepa- 
rate Company National Guards rounded the 
corner just back of the wagon, and the band 
struck up a lively air. The horses, who were 
used to bands, though the music always made 
them a trifle nervous, would have been all 
right, except that the very instant after the 
music struck up, an innocent little bit of paper, 
floating on a gentle breeze, flapped lazily into 
the view of the “ off” leader. 

Coming just at the moment when the off 
leader had not fully decided whether the band 
was the usual thing and perfectly safe or not, 
it startled the animal, and he gave a quick 
little jump. This alarmed the three other 
horses, already nervous, and they all moved 
forward a few steps very quickly—so quickly 
that the fat proprietor of the Palace Livery 
Stable was tumbled heels over head against 
the curbstone. The horses trotted along a 
few steps. Six or seven of the States shrieked 
in concert. The new drum-corps of the Wash- 
ington Village Cadets turned in from another 
street, and the horses hurried along a little 
faster. Then, not feeling the hard pull on the 
reins and the reassuring voice of their driver, 
they lost their heads entirely, made up their 
minds that something dreadful was coming 
behind them, broke into a wild run, and 
rounded the corner into Main Street at a speed 
which almost tipped over the clumsy vehicle. 

The frightened girls clung together, shrieking 
wildly. 

9? 


“Stop that noise, girls! Little Rhody, 


timid and abashed no longer, was standing up 
in the bounding, swaying chariot, and was 
speaking in a tone of command. 
still; you frighten them more. 
now, and don’t any of you dare try to jump !” 
she cried, as she placed one foot on the back 
of one of the dragons, and, hanging tightly to 


“ Keep 
Hang on tight, 
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the four. reins, climbed over on to the high 
driver’s seat, just as the four maddened animals 
straightened out into the main street. 

A brave man in a veteran’s uniform made a 
dash at the heads of the leaders, but was 
thrown down. 

Calmly, and without pulling a particle, 
Little Rhody was arranging the reins in her 
hands, just as her father had taught her on 
the box of the Santa Fé stage-coach, when 
she took her regular fortnightly trip with 
him so that the best driver of the route could 
keep acquainted with his little girl; and even 
in the peril of the moment she remembered 
how he used to let her get the reins all nicely 
adjusted, and then yell at the six mules until 
they were running like mad, laugh at her good- 
naturedly as she struggled to pull them down, 
and pat her on the back and tell her that she 
was her father’s own girl, when she handled the 
team nicely. 

She was all alone now, and the chances were 
desperate, but she must do the best that she 
could. 

Slowly, and without a word to startle the 
horses afresh with a strange voice, she settled 
back on the reins with a steady pull. 

“ They ’ll probably run straight,” she thought, 
“until we come to the turn that goes to the 
stable.” 

“ If you can’t stop ’em,” her father had said, 
“don’t try. Keep ’em in the road and tire 
‘em out.” 

And Little Rhody could n’t stop them. 

The great animals, with ears back and necks 
outstretched, with terror-stricken eyes and 
dilated nostrils, were hurling forward with 
maddened bounds, dragging the great, thun- 
dering, clattering chariot after them with ter- 
rific speed. 

It was the residence portion now, and the 
thoroughfare was comparatively clear; but on 
ahead the crowded business section was grow- 
ing nearer and nearer. 

The Washington Village Independent En- 
gine Company, marching up the street in 
their new red shirts, were met and scattered 
like a flock of sheep. 

A shout of horror went up from the throats 
of the hundreds of people who lined the side- 
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walks, aghast at the prospect, yet powerless to 
help. Horses and carriages were hurried out 
of the way; but the streets were so crowded 
that a terrible catastrophe seemed imminent. 

A clumsy driver, in his haste to escape, 
backed his wagon directly across the way, and 
in an instant it was struck by the heavy chariot 
and smashed to kindling-wood. 

The rushing horses veered a little to the left, 
and missed, by a hair’s-breadth almost, a car- 
riage filled with ladies and children. Uncon- 
sciously the animals were beginning to follow 
somewhat the guidance of the little girl who, 
with her gaudy liberty-cap blown back and 
her black hair streaming, stood, braced back- 
ward on the foot-board, pulling desperately 
upon the reins. 

Again the horses sheered slightly to the right, 
and the great crashing wheels only brushed the 
mass of people crowded out into the street at 
a crossing, and yet left unharmed the baby- 
carriage abandoned by a frightened nurse in 
the middle of the street. It was marvelous. 

Now they were approaching the turn which 
led to the right, down a steep alley, to the 
Palace Stables. Beyond the turn Main Street 
was straight and clear. Could she get the 
horses by? They were already veering toward 
the awful turn. The prospect was frightful. 

Little Rhody, pale as death, and with teeth 
hard set, waited until the noses of the leaders 
were directly opposite the alley, and then, 
throwing all of her strength into a pull on the 
left-hand reins, she yeiled at the horses again 
and again that old, free, wild yell of the stage- 
coach days. 

For a tiny instant, puzzled and startled by 
this new, strange voice, the horses forgot for a 
single moment their insane desire to turn that 
home corner, and in that instant the brave little 
driver prevailed. 

With a wide half-circle which carried the 
chariot up on to the alley crossing and back 
into the street again, they were past that dan- 
ger and away again. 

“ Now let ’em run!” muttered the little girl, 
repeating the words of her father; and run they 
did, straight down the center of the wide, 
smooth, clear street, like a stampede of wild 
horses, over the stone bridge and out on the 
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North road, without slackening speed, guided 
by that firm pair of little hands. 

Country people, driving in to see the parade, 
crowded their horses and wagons close against 
the fences to get out of the way. Plucky 
young farmers rushed out into the road ahead 
of the flying horses, but drew back, knowing 
that their efforts would be futile. 

Half a mile out, the horses began to tire a 
bit, and lagged a trifle; and then little Rhoda, 
fearing to have them stop while still compara- 
tively fresh, actually urged them on to speed 
again, until, three quarters of the way up 
Cemetery Hill, they finally dropped into a 
trot, then into a walk, and finally into an ex- 
hausted tug up the remainder of the ascent. 

The soldiers’ plot in the cemetery 
crowded with people awaiting the arrival of 
the procession and the beginning of the exer- 
cises; and a dozen men sprang to the heads 
of the reeking, panting, subdued, but nervous 
horses; while “twelve chosen young ladies,” 


was 


representing twelve of the Original States, 
tumbled, helter-skelter, out of the chariot. 
But poor, overwrought Little Rhody, now 
that the danger was past, collapsed into a 
trembling little red, white, and blue heap on 
the foot-board, buried her face in the cushions 
of the high driver’s seat, sobbing hysterically. 
By and by the people began to catch up, 
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the proprietor of the Palace Livery Stable 
ahead, in the flower-wagon, driving at a break- 
neck pace; then the president of the day o1 
his big black horse, with his assistants close 
behind; and then everybody who had horses 
to drive; and finally the procession itself, very 
much disorganized and blown from much 
double-quicking —the Washington Village Silver 
Cornet Band, the Thirty-ninth Separate Com- 
pany National Guards, the Independent En- 
gine Company, the Washington Village Cadets, 
the sons of veterans, the veterans themselves, 
the civic societies, and the village officers, 
clergy, poet, and orator in carriages. 

And everybody said that what Little Rhody 
had done was wonderful; and they made so 
much of the little lady, who was once more a 
shy, modest, retiring little girl, that for a long 
time the exercises could not be begun at all; 
and when they began, the president of the day 
made Rhoda, in spite of her protests, come up 
and sit beside him in the front row on the 
platform, where everybody could see her; and 
once, when the speaker of the day compared 
the bravery of Little Rhody with the bravery 
of a soldier on the field of battle, the throng 
cheered and shouted and yelled so loud and 
long that the band had to break in and play 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” through three 
times before the orator could go on. 








“Now, 


MR. PAINTER, I WANT YOU TO GIVE ME A VERY DETERMINED EXPRESSION, BUT PLEASE 
DON’T MAKE MY BILL LOOK TOO LARGE.” 
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By JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


Tuey sleep the livelong day, Then I would try to make you see 

And in the starlight play, How the quaint little people look to me. 
The tiny people hid so well, Their homes are so frail, when the winds 
The wee, wee folk of Sleepy Dell. come out 

I have never found in any book And run on the roofs, they rock about, 

The words to tell you how they look; And swing this way and that, like weeds at 
But every hue of the wood they wear, play, 

And softest colors won from the air— Shy, all alone beside the summer way. 


Pale greens and browns and yellows and _ It’s a very, very hard thing to tell 
grays, Of the wee, wee folk of Sleepy Dell! 
Mixed secretly by the nights and days. ’T would make the witches wink and think 
To name _ the 
dainties they 
eat and drink. 
I know some 


Some time you 
maymeet them 
on their round, 

Marching about 
the mossy 
mound, 

Or sitting in rows 
by the singing 
brook ; 

Then you will 
know just how 
they look. 

If only I could 
paint a sum- 
mer day, 

Or tell what sun- 
beams to the 
daisies say, 


three or four— 
That many and 
no more: 
The breath of 
leaves and 
flowers, 

The sighs of mid- 
night hours, 
The dreams that 

now and then 
Float from the 
sleep of men— 
I really thought I 
knewonemore, 





Or what is the dream of the cloud asleep, But they told me only three, not four. 
Curled up so snug where the blue is soft The midget mischiefs hid so well, 
and deep, The wee, wee folk of Sleepy Dell! 
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Oh, to hear them put in sound 
The charms of their enchanted ground! 


Never the winds so _ tender 
music make, 

Rocking the baby leaves, too 
long awake, 

As the wee, wee people pipe 
and trill 

When the sun has dropped 
below the hill. 

Once, it chanced, they let me 
hark 

By their doors of woven dark. 

Not a firefly lamp was allowed 
to burn, 

Not a breath to stir the slender 
fern. 

Then first I heard, so sweet 
and dim, 

The song they call the “Shadow 
Hymn.” 

That song I cannot sing again, 

But sing I can their “Song of 
the Rain”; 

And this is something the way 
it goes, 

To a tune as sweet as the last 
wild rose: 


(Zreble voices.) 
The east it is gray, 
And over 
The clover 
The dew-sparks play! 


(Bass voices.) 
The swallows fly low, 
And under 

The thunder 
The toadstools grow! 


( Chorus.) 
Wet or dry, oh, what care 
we? 
Whistle, wind, i’ the hill- 
top tree! 








The blissful folk that hide from light, 
The tiny people of the night! 





Sometimes I think they slip away 
And over the children’s pillows play, 
Roguishly peep 

Into their sleep, 

To make them see and hear 

Queer things. They plan, next year— 


I told them, though, I 
would n’t tell, 

The droll little folk of 
Sleepy Dell. 
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By AMELIA E. Barr. 


[This story was begun in the April number.| 


CuHapTer III. 


THE STRANGER IN THE HOUSE, 


“Wake up, Catharine; you have a great 
deal to do to-day.” This was what the busy- 
hearted girl said to herself, as soon as she 
opened her eyes. She was eager to begin her 
new life, and full of almost impossible resolu- 
tions as to the amount of work she could do. 
Her heart was so brave and loving, her ideas 
of duty so large, her confidence in her own 
strength and abilities so great, that things 
impossible seemed reasonable. All she feared 
was that the days would not be long enough 
to permit the accomplishment of her plans. 

Her happy, hopeful temper soon influenced 
her mother, and even sent Paul to his hated 
work with a lighter heart. No one could 
resist her air of busy happiness, and that assur- 
ing quality of success which entered into all 
she said and did. The first of duties was to 
remove from the rooms to be rented all family 
portraits and personal properties and to 
empty wardrobes and drawers of clothing and 
linen. In this work Catharine was especially 
useful. To and fro from room to room, up 
and down stairs from floor to floor, she went, 
carrying out her mother’s instructions with a 
cheerful intelligence. And no one need to be 
told how this kind of work threw the whole 
house into confusion. Pictures had to be re- 
hung and fresh places found for clothes and 
linen; and when all this was accomplished, 
glass and paint already spotless must be made 
more spotless, and floors already waxed and 
polished to the danger point must be waxed 


and polished still higher. 

The Dutch passion for cleanliness was in- 
herent in both mother and daughter, and for 
a week they indulged it to its fullest extent. 
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Catharine’s nature 
week of action it 


It had been latent in 
hitherto; but in this one 
obtained a position in her ideas that no after 
experience altered. Henceforward her room 
was not only neat and tidy, it had an almost 
religious And 


there were times when this atmosphere was of 


atmosphere of spotlessness. 


great—though perhaps unrecognized—moral 
service to her; when she found in the stillness 
and repose which accompanied its purity and 
order a peace and strength that would not 
have been present in a room full of the rest- 
lessness that abides with confusion and 
order. So that, apart from all other service, 
she endowed herself in this one week of house- 
hold duty with a sensibility to order and neat- 
ness which affected her whole future in the 
most favorable manner. 

And though she was not aware of the fact, 


dis- 


never had her great beauty been so remarkable. 
Her home dress had always been Dutch in 
character, and this dress she felt instinctively 
was the most suitable for her employment. 
But then, how pretty it was! Her little feet 
in their buckled shoes were admirably comple- 
mented by the short quilted petticoat and 
white linen bodice; while the last touch of 
quaintness was given by the peculiar small 
white cap which she had worn at school, and 
which she now assumed to cover and keep in 
place her beautiful hair. Nowhere, out of a 
picture, could have been found so lovely a 
girl, in a dress so picturesque and so suitable. 
When she first appeared in it her mother in- 
voluntarily smiled approval ; and Paul stopped 
drinking his coffee to look at her, and then 
sententiously declared: “ For the Dutch girl 
there is nothing so beautiful as the Dutch 
dress.” 

It certainly, after this experience, became a 
favorite house costume with Catharine. Even 
if she put on a more fashionable dress in the 
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afternoon, it was a little Dutch girl in short 
quilted petticoats and pretty linen bodice that 
came pattering downstairs every morning and 
went singing about the house place, setting the 
breakfast-table, and rubbing the least speck of 
dust from the furniture. And it was a little 
Dutch girl that, a month after this, might 
always be found in her mother’s parlor, paint- 
ing fans and screens, or embroidering gowns 
and ribbons, with an industry that grudged 
every hour that chimed; so much so that she 
would frequently say : 

“Oh, bells, I know you are all wrong! It 
is surely not half an hour since you said, ‘Ten 
o’clock, Katryntje,’ and now you are chiming 
eleven!” 

This month had been, on the whole, a very 
interesting one. Madam had not, indeed, 
rented her best rooms, but the three on the 
upper floor were occupied by Jacob Van Clyffe’s 
bookkeeper, and by two of the clerks in the 
Bank of New York. To be sure, the fifty dol- 
lars surplus which Paul had so confidently 
predicted was not apparent; but then, as he 
said, “‘ Every business must have time to grow ; 
and to make expenses is not a bad beginning.” 

The undertaking had met with no opposition. 
When the house was ready for strangers, 
Madam went to see her brother-in-law. She 
explained to him her position and her plans, 
and he approved what she had done, and 
promised to help her in any way within his 
power. 

Then they spoke of the Golden Victory and 
her captain, and Jacob was much distressed to 
hear of his brother’s long silence. 

“But dead he is not, Sarah! ” he said, with 
great positiveness. ‘‘ At sea you cannot make 
things go smack-smooth. My dear brother Jan 
home will come—perhaps with the shadow of 
many far-off countries on his face, but yet home 
he will come! As for me, I do not fear for 
Jansen. In the great South Sea there are 
calms than any tempest far worse. On some 
unknown island he may be cast. Rich lands 
he may have come to, never before seen by 
any man. So many strange, unlikely things 
can happen to the ship and the sailor. Sarah, 
In the right hour home comes every 


fear not. 
wanderer.” 
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“Jan was always so careful to provide for 
our wants. I think it will grieve him much, 
Jacob, that I have had to rent my house.” 

“Not so. To be poor is not sinful. Who 
ever is poor may say so. ‘There must be poo: 
people ; that is necessary.” 

“Claes Brevoort is of your opinion; but not 
so Jan’s friend, Van Beveland. He thinks | 
do a wrong to Jan to work and to take strangers 
into his home.” 

“Van Beveland! He,indeed! Heis proud; 
he scoffs at honest labor. Go your way, Sarah, 
work boldly, and leave the rest to Heaven.” 

It was Catharine who broke the news to her 
cousins. She had written that morning a letter 
to her school companions, telling them plainly 
of her father’s long absence, and her mother’s 
want of money, and their intentions for the 
future. It had cost her a little pain at first to 
do this; but as she wrote she gathered courage 
and independence, and the closing page of her 
letter was full of hope and anticipated success, 
so that she was in a very good mood for a fur- 
ther explanation. 

Yet, with an instinctive wisdom, she dressed 
herself very prettily for a visit to her cousins. 

It was a beautiful day at the end of Septem- 
ber; and as soon as she had passed beyond 
the city the still serenity of the autumn was all 
around her. ‘The air was subtle and ethereal, 
the foliage of the trees thin and delicate, and 
the wild vines covered every wall and fence 
with a drapery of scarlet and purple and gold 
richer than was ever woven for a king’s robes. 
Over the few late flowers the bees hummed in 
a melancholy manner, but the birds sang no 
more. Even the merry wrens were changed. 
They had become shy, and they twittered and 
complained, and were restless and anxious, like 
those going on long journeys. 

Jacob Van Clyffe’s house was not far from 
the East River bank, perhaps three quarters 
of a mile beyond the city. It was a long brick 
house of two stories, with a red roof and big 
square chimneys, and a side door having a little 
roof of its own, and a kindly-looking green 
front door, the upper half of which was open. 
Through it could be seen the wide, dusky hall, 
with its queer table, and large china vases 
filled with sweet clover and woodbine. In- 
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serted in the bricks above this front door were 
some Arabic numerals: “A:1700:D.” It was 
therefore a century-old home—comfortable and 
prosperous-looking, standing well back in a fine 
garden sloping down to the river bank, where 
there was a shelter for a boat, and some fishing- 
tackle. Catharine noticed these things as she 
walked up to the door through a path bordered 
with flowers and shrubs, and sweet with the 
delicate incense of the odorous everlastings. 
Her cousins saw 
her coming, and 
ran out to meet 
and to wel- 
come her. 
“Such a 
long time 
you have 
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FOR THE DUTCH GIRL THERE IS NOTHING SO BEAUTIFUL 


AS THE DUTCH DRESS. 

been in coming, Catharine,” said Alida, re- 
proachfully. “ Every day we have looked for 
you, and every day we have been disappointed.” 

“T suppose, then, it is the genteel thing to 
wait ten days before you return a call from 
your near kindred,” said Gertrude. 

“T know not anything about genteel times, 
Gertrude,” answered Catharine. ‘I could not 
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come before to-day because I have been 
helping my mother, who has been very busy 
indeed.” 

“Ts it the winter cleaning time? But no; 
grandmother says in three weeks it will be 
soon enough to put up stoves and lay the 
carpets. Then what misery it is! But there 
is no help for it—one must have a winter 
cleaning.” 

“It was not the winter cleaning,” answered 
Catharine. 
our house, and I was helping her to prepare 
it.” Then she went on, a little hurriedly: 
“Mother is obliged to rent, because we have 
heard nothing of my father for nearly two 
years, and we have no money.” 

“ How dreadful! ” 

“It is very inconvenient, Alida, but I do 
not think it is dreadful. For my part, I am 
sure it will be rather pleasant to work and to 
make money. I am going to embroider, and 
paint fans and screens. I wish to help mother 
all I can.” 

“The idea! 


“ Mother is going to rent most of 


The very idea of such a thing! 
Why, you are only a school-girl! ” exclaimed 
Gertrude. ‘Grandmother will not like it. 
She will say it is not moral and respectable— 
everything she disapproves is ‘not moral and 
respectable.’ ” 

“That I cannot help,’ 
“It would be still less respectable, and still 


’ 


answered Catharine. 


more immoral, to borrow or beg, or even to 
complain. I think mother is exactly right. 
Paul thinks so also; and Paul is sensitive, and 
has very fine feelings.” 

“Paul is Paul Van Clyffe; that, and nothing 
else,” said Gertrude. 

“ That is sufficient. 
Catharine spoke with a little 


One cannot be more 
than one is.” 
tone of offense, for she was very fond and 
proud of her brother; and Gertrude instantly 
understood the feeling. 

“No offense was meant, Tryntje, and so 
none need be taken. I will tell what 


thought has come into my mind. Suppose you 


you 
teach Alida and me the pianoforte. Suppose 
you ask my father. He will not refuse you; 
and if he says yes, even grandmother will not 
be able to say no. Have you any objec- 
tions to teaching us, Catharine?” 
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“Tt would be a great pleasure.” 

“Father is now in the garden, among his 
dahlias. He is always amiable when he is in 
the garden. Come, let us go and talk to him.” 

“Very well. Brother Van Vleck used to 
I should 


tell us never to lose an opportunity. 
think this was an opportunity.” 

“Well, then, come and 
see,” said Gertrude. 

They went hand in 
hand through the dim, 
sweet hall, and out 
through the off-dock, 
full of bright milk- 
pans, into the gar- 
den. The walk 
through it down to 
the river was lined 
with big maples— 
maples that had 
the last night suf- 
fered an enchant- 
ment, and changed 
their green dress for 
one of crimson and 
brown and _ orange. 
Beyond them were 
masses of flaming 
dahlias—scarlet, and 
yellow, and purple, and 
white, their lovely leaves 
fluted and folded with the most 
delicate precision and beauty. 
Jacob Van Clyffe stood among them, with 
a pair of scissors in his hand. He was 
snipping off all that was withered, and 
pruning all that was yet growing, and his 
face, strong and placid, had something in 
it of the innocent pleasure of a child. He «mr. 
looked kindly at the three girls, and stooped ™ 
and kissed Catharine on the forehead. 

“Welcome, little one! ” he said. ‘‘ So, then, 
school is over for thee?” 

‘Many things, uncle, I have yet to learn.” 

“That is the truth. Always going on, in 
some way, is the education of life.” 

Then Gertrude looked at Catharine with 
eyes which would not be denied, and Catha- 
rine said: “ Uncle, you know that at the pres- 
ent time we are poor. I wish to help my 


















mother, and so I think it would be a kind 
thing if you permit me to teach my cousins 
how to play on the pianoforte. They are 
very desirous to learn, and I can teach them 
just as I have been taught. It would be a 
very great kindness, Uncle 

Jacob. What say you?” 
He did not answer at once. 
He lifted his eyes and 
looked steadily at 
Catharine. In 
a simple, modest 
way, her bright 
face looked back 
at him with a 
charming expres- 
sion of hope, of 
goodness, and in- 
telligence. He felt 
its influence. A 
smile gradually 
spread over his 
countenance, 
and then he 

answered : 

“It is the 

way. Talk 

to a woman, 

or even to 
a little girl, and 
then she asks some- 
thing from you.” 

“ But, dear Uncle 
Jacob, to whom 
shall little girls go 
but to their fathers 
and their uncles? 
Of ourselves what 
ERRINGTON WAITED, WITH HIS HAT CaN WE do?” 
PASSED HIM.” (SEE PAGE 636.) Her uncle smiled 

at her eagerness. 

“That is the truth, little one—that is the 
truth! So you must work?” 

“T wish to work, uncle.” 

“Yes, yes! But let me tell thee something. 
Work cheerfully. Work may give us daily 
bread, but it is cheerfulness that gives daily 
bread relish.” 

“To work does not trouble me, uncle. It 
is necessary ; therefore it is to be done.” 
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“To be sure. And this is also the truth: if 
a girl rejects work, then nothing great or high 
will ever come out of that girl’s life. Work, 
and then also have the courage to be happy.” 

‘Tam happy. I do not fear.” 

“Fear! ” cried Uncle Jacob, snapping his 
fingers. “Fear is made of nothing. No 
trouble that can come will shake the brave 
heart. And I will tell you, moreover, that the 
troubles of life are like hills. In the distance 
they look high; but when near you come, there 
is always some way over them.” 

“ That is true, uncle,” said Catharine. 
what about the music?” 

Then he laughed. “So! I see that you 
have your grandmother’s way—you stick to 
the question.’” 

“T will teach for one guinea a quarter, 
uncle.” 

“What said I? First, girls ask from you a 
favor; then they desire you to pay them for 
taking the favor; that follows as the thread 
follows the needle. I should also have to buy 
a pianoforte. I should have to endure the 
noise of it; and I am a peace-loving man. I 
like to be quiet—to think—” 

“Tf you had only heard Gertrude and Alida 
singing to the pianoforte last week! They 
have most sweet voices. And you could sing 
with them, uncle; it would be a great plea- 
sure.” 

“What say you? 
me a great trouble. 
take it as an affront.” 

“But a man does as he likes, uncle; and 
grandmother to you would say, ‘ If you wish to 
buy a pianoforte, son Jacob, then buy one.’ 
It is only to Gertrude and Alida she says, 
‘There shall be no pianoforte.’ My cousins 
must come to you for their desire. You have 
said when we come we want something. So 
it is.* Do not refuse us, Uncle Jacob. I must 
make some money; I wish, then, that my first 
money should come out of your purse.” 

And her bright young eyes looked at him 
with such eager hopes he could not bear to 
dash them. 

“You are a good girl, Katryntje!” he an- 
swered. “TI think that you have one of those 
sweet souls in which nothing will turn to bitter- 


“ But 


I think it would make 
Your grandmother would 
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ness. You may teach Gertrude and Alida, and 
I will pay you one guinea each quarter.” 

“For each pupil, uncle. It is best to 
understand at the beginning.” 

“You are right. For each I will pay one 
guinea. To-morrow you must go with me to 
the music warehouse of Seton & Irving, and 
show me how to choose a good pianoforte. 
If then I make a mistake, I shall have you on 
whom to put the blame.” 

At these words none of the girls could re- 
strain their joy. They put their arms around 
his neck and kissed him. They told him in 
twenty different ways how happy he had made 
them all. And surely, as he stood there among 
his dahlias, with the bright young faces against 
his face, and their glad words bringing the 
smiles to his lips, he also was happy, though 
he pretended to be quite alarmed at the thing 
he had done. 

Then the girls knew it was best to go away 
with the promise they had obtained. 

“Father will think it all over among his 
flowers, and come in satisfied,” said Gertrude. 
“And when shall we begin, dear Catharine?” 
she asked. 

They talked the matter fully over as they 
strolled and stood in the garden; and it was 
finally agreed that each girl should have two 
lessons weekly, but that they should never 
both come on the same day. Then Catharine 
said she must go home. “ Mother feels so 
lonely without me,” she added, with a pretty 
little touch of pride in her importance. 

“‘ And we shall call for you about the instru- 
ment to-morrow,” said Gertrude. “I shall be 
unhappy until it is bought. And, indeed, I 
hope grandmother will not come until it is our 
own and in our own house. When a thing is 
done grandmother knows better than to oppose 
it. She will say, ‘Well, then, who can teach 
fools wisdom?’ or something like that, and 
after a little while she will make some good 
out of it. I think I shall yet hear her say, 
‘My granddaughters have very fine voices, 
and I am not opposed to them singing the 
So and so grandmother 


’ 


popular melodies.’ 


will turn herself round, and then she will not 
fail to declare to every one, ‘Where my prin- 


,” 


ciples are concerned I am immovable. 
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“T would not speak in that way of grand- 
mother, Gertrude. It is not right.” 

‘She is so provoking.” 

“She is the mother of your good father.” 

“Thank you, cousin. Do not be too ami- 
able, I entreat you.” 

They were at the garden gate as Gertrude 
said these words, and she laughed so good- 
naturedly that no offense could be taken at 
them. Still, they left an unpleasant impres- 
sion, and Catharine said to her mother, as 
they talked over the successful visit : 

“T am sure that I like Alida best. Ger- 
trude is very selfish. It is only of her own 
pleasure she thinks. I could see that.” 

“Gertrude is vain, and a vain girl is often 
selfish. Yet think of this: God gave to her 
the fine voice on which she prides herself; 
God gave to her the pretty face and graceful 
figure of which she is so vain. Her father gave 
to her the education which perfects these gifts ; 
he also supplies her with the handsome clothing 
she wears and the good home in which she 
lives. Why, then, should she be vain? What 
has she done to warrant such approbation as 
she takes to herself, or such admiration as she 
expects from others? I say these things, my 
child, to warn you against taking to your own 
credit the credit which belongs to Providence 
and your parents. ‘That is not just, though 
girls are not apt to think of it.” 

The next day the pianoforte was selected, 
bought, and, to Gertrude’s delight, sent home 
that afternoon. It was a very fine instrument, 
a Broadwood, with the unusual scale of five 
octaves, and the following week the music 
lessons began. Gertrude, who had genuine 
talent, paid great attention to both the theory 
and practice of the art, and her success was 
easily predicated from her very first lesson. 
Alida had neither the natural ability nor the 
natural industry of her elder sister. She wished 
only to play and to sing the pretty dances and 
songs which she admired; and as she had a 
good ear, with a fine sense of time, she easily 
acquired what she wished to learn—so easily 
that she was impatient of the necessary tech- 
nical education, and it was difficult for Catha- 
rine to gain her attention for the hour’s lesson. 
She interrupted it continually to talk, to tell of 
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Gertrude’s and her own disputes, and of the 
small impositions and household tyrannies 
which Gertrude, as the eldest, imposed upon 
her. It was not always easy to evade such 
confidences; besides, Catharine’s sympathies 
were with Alida. She had felt once that 
imperious glance of command which com- 
pelled her to open without a moment’s delay 
the subject of the piano lessons; and though 
she had obeyed the command, perhaps for that 
very reason she resented it. 

For nearly a month there was no further 
change in the affairs of the Van Clyffes. Cath- 
arine attended to her pupils and her house 
duties, and walked a little, and read a little, 
and waited. It was her mother’s desire that 
she should wait until some favorable oppor- 
tunity enabled Madam Van Clyffe herself to 
speak of her daughter’s abilities, and of her 
wish to turn them into money. And one 
morning, as she was standing in Rhodes & 
McGregor’s store at 187 Pearl Street, the 
opportunity came. She was examining some 
kerseymeres and rose-blankets when a sweet 
voice at her side said: 

“Good morning, Madam Van Clyffe. It 
is an age since I had the pleasure of seeing 
you.” 

Madam turned to the speaker. 
White. She had been intimate with her in 
Philadelphia, when the seat of government was 
in that city, but they had drifted apart after- 
However, Mrs. White and her hand- 


It was Mrs. 


ward. 
some daughters were now residing in their 
house on Broadway, and after the shopping 
was finished they walked toward their homes 
together. The next day Mrs. White called on 
her old friend, and Catharine was introduced 
to her. ‘Then, the subject of her education 
coming naturally into discussion, all the rest fol- 
lowed. Her work was examined and highly 
praised, and within a few days Catharine was 
busily and happily employed. And no further 
advertisement of her skill and intentions was 
ever necessary. Her hands were constantly 
full of beautiful work, and her heart was as 
happy as it could be. 

So, little by little, the home horizon bright- 
ened. They made enough to live on, and 


though the future held no wealthy prospects, it 
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had at least a promise of economical comfort. 
And there are few lives without a delightful 
element of “ possibility” that makes sameness 
not only endurable, but hopeful. Certainly 
Catharine held it with cheerful persistence. 
What a day would bring forth she could not 
tell; and for that very reason she expected 
nothing but what was good. And as expec- 
tation and desire open the door for good 
fortune, she was not very much astonished 
when a piece of good fortune came to them. 
It came unexpectedly, without any intimation 
—which was natural, for destiny loves sur- 
prises; and though no one had any idea they 
were opening the door to destiny, such was 
really the case. 

It was on a snowy day in November—one 
of those snowy days which are full of good 
temper, the air not unpleasantly cold, the 
snowflakes dry and exhilarating. Men passed 
each other with a joke or an anticipation; 
boys went whistling through the streets with 
delight, thinking of Powder Hill and of the 
fine coasting the snow would give them. Cath- 
arine sat close to the window, partly to get the 
best possible light, and partly to hear clearly 
the happy chiming of Trinity Bells, by which 
she was timing her work—so many leaves in 
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thing had happened,” and she watched impa- 
tiently for the news. In about a quarter of an 
hour the visitors went away, and Madam Van 
Clyffe came to Catharine with a face full of 
pleasure, and yet with a manner hurried and 
anxious. 

“ Katryntje,” she exclaimed, “such a fortu- 
nate thing has happened to us! Mr. Billings 
brought here an English gentleman, who has 
taken the two large front rooms on the floor 
above, and also the small room at the back of 
the house. And they are to stay all the winter! 
And besides this, what think you? He will 
pay me three guineas every week! ” 

“Mother, mother, how glad I am! But 
then, what can a man want with two large 
rooms and one smail one? That is very 
singular.” 

“Not so. One of the large front rooms is 
to be made into a parlor, and the small room 
is for the gentleman’s servant.” 

“Then he is a very fine gentleman, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Mr. Billings could tell me very little about 
him. He only knew that his name is Er- 
rington, that he is an Englishman, that his 
remittances come to the Bank of New York, 
and that he has just arrived from Mount Ver- 


so many minutes; and any girl knows how +non, where he has been spending a week 


pleasant such a race with time can make 
itself, and how inspiring the musical warning 
of fifteen, thirty, forty-five, sixty minutes can 
become. 

In a peculiarly clear and joyous tone the 
bells had just rung eleven, when some one 
knocked at the door. It was not a common, 
indifferent knock; it was an imperative, impa- 
tient summons, like the knock of one who 
brings good tidings and is not afraid to hurry 
and to command attention. Catharine dropped 
her needle to listen. She distinguished clearly 
the voice of the eldest bank-clerk who lodged 
with them, but there was also another voice, 
low but penetrating, and of singular authority. 
In a few moments her mother joined the two 
men, and she heard them go upstairs together. 

“Tt is a new lodger,” she decided, “and 
mother will tell me all about it”; and with this 
thought she bent her eyes upon her needle. 
But she could not work; she felt that “‘ some- 


with General Washington. I should think, for 
reference, that one thing would be sufficient. 
A true gentleman I thought him, not at all 
proud, and quite pleased with the rooms. 
Would you believe it, Tryntje?—he spoke of 
their ‘sweet cleanliness,’ and said it was 
‘ delightful.’ ” 

“Very good is all this, mother; but what 
think you of the servant? Will not a white 
servant make trouble among our slaves? If 
he should be rude or cross to them, what 
would happen? They have not been used to 
anything but kindness and civility. I wish, 
indeed, the English gentleman had come with- 
out a servant.” 

“He seemed to be an extremely inoffensive 
creature. He never spoke unless Mr. Erring- 
ton asked him a question; and then he only 
said ‘ Yes, sir,’ or ‘ No, sir.’ I must now go 
quickly to work. There is a bed to be taken 


away, and some chairs and parlor furniture 
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to be carried upstairs; and the fires must be 
lighted at once, for the rooms are very, very 
cold. In three hours they are to be ready. 
I want all the help I can get.” 

“In two minutes, mother, my work will be 
folded away, and I shall be ready to help you.” 

“ Well, then, I shall be glad. Not every day 
comes such good fortune, and we must receive 
it with willing hands and happy hearts.” 

Then what a pleasant little tumult ran 
through the house! Fires were soon burning 
brightly in all three rooms; and the largest of 
the three was quickly transformed into a hand- 
some parlor. But, after all, the best furniture 
was the big blazing fire of oak logs burning on 
their bright brass irons, and throwing ruddy 
splendors on the snow-white hearth, and the 
papered walls, and the gray moreen curtains. 

Imagine now what a vivid interest had sud- 
denly come into the Van Clyffe household. It 
was not diminished by the fact that Mr. Erring- 
ton that very night went out to dine with 
Governor Jay; nor by the report of Jane— 
who had held the candle which lighted him into 
his sedan-chair—that he was dressed in white 
satin breeches, and a dark-blue velvet coat 
lined with white satin and trimmed with silver 
lace. ‘‘ He had diamond buckles in his shoes,” 
she added, in a voice full of admiration, “ and 
there was lace at his wrists, and lace at his 
throat, and shining rings on his white hands.” 
And at every fresh description Jane’s adjec- 
tives grew more and more resplendent and 
superlative. 

Then the whole affair must be talked over 
with Paul. Paul had come home that night 
full of exciting political news; but he could not 
arouse any interest in his tidings. Just at pres- 
ent the affairs of the nation were not interesting 
to Madam and Catharine. War and rumors of 
war, and Napoleon’s wonderful victories in 
Egypt, though they set the hearts of young and 
old America on fire, and filled whole columns 
in that day’s “ New York Journal and Patri- 
otic Register,” did not raise any emotion in 
Catharine’s mind, nor elicit from Madam one 
question about them. 

Paul was disappointed, and had a little feel- 
ing of pique with this stranger who had come 
into their house and their lives. He thought 


to himself: “Such a lodger will give no end of 
trouble, and my mother and sister will be com- 
plaining of him before one week is over. It 
will be so, I have no doubt.” 

But it was not so. In a day or two the 
house had settled comfortably to its new con- 
ditions. Mr. Errington was very little trouble. 
His servant prepared his breakfast, and he 
either dined at the City Hotel, or went out, 
magnificently attired, to some dinner or enter- 
tainment, many of which were given specially 
in his honor. As for the servant, he managed 
almost to efface himself. When he entered the 
kitchen, he bowed politely to the negroes,— 
who were much affected by this attention,— 
and then went about his simple culinary duties 
So day after day went calmly 
That is the way in 


without a word. 
on, until it was Christmas. 
life. Events take time to mature; they do not 
tread one upon the heels of the other. But 
there was plenty of interest in Mr. Errington 
and his doings to flavor the dull winter days. 
Even Gertrude and Alida caught its spirit, 
and the music lessons and their calls were 
spiced with bits of conversation relating to his 
friends and his appearances. 

“He actually paints pictures,’ 
rine, one day, to her cousins. “ Jane says she 
has seen him painting. And every English 
packet brings him new books, and sometimes 
new clothing. Yesterday he went sleigh-riding 
with Mr. Burr and his pretty daughter. Do 
you know that she is only my age, and that 
she keeps house for her father?” 

“ But,” said Alida, “it is always 
‘Jane.’ Have you not yourself seen this Mr. 
Errington? ” 

“T have seen him twice as he passed the 
window,” answered Catharine. ‘ But it was 
very cold on both days, and he was walking 
quickly ; and also, he had the fur collar of his 
cloak turned up high. He passed like a man in 
a dream—so quick, so indistinct.” 

“TI should peep at him going out in his fine 
evening dress,” said Gertrude. 

“T am sure, Gertrude,” answered Catharine, 
“if you were tempted to open the door one 
half-inch that you would never forgive your- 
self.” 

“You are exactly right, Catharine. I am 


’ 


said Catha- 


‘Jane’ and 


” 
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glad you think so properly of me. For in- 
deed, I am known among all our friends for 
my correct behavior. To be sure, it is tanta- 
lizing to have a person in your house, living 
his own life, quite different from your life, 
and never thinking it might be pleasant for 
you to know a little of what was going cn. 
Does Paul see the gentleman often?” 

“TI do not think Mr. Errington knows of 
Paul’s existence. Paul pays no attention to 
him, 1 am sure. Paul is, as you know, rather 
proud.” 

“Well,” said Gertrude, “‘I should not like 
to have people in my house with whom I had 
no more in common than with the pavements 
on the street. That is not the Dutch nature.” 

“We do not mind it,’”’ said Catharine, a little 
wearily. She had so often discussed this phase 
of the relation that its interest was exhausted. 
“But,” she added, with that half-unconscious 
utterance which is often a prophecy, “ per- 
haps we may know more some time.” 

The “some time” came sooner than could 
have been expected from previous events. It 
happened on the 26th of December, the 
day after Christmas. Catharine was coming 
downstairs, just at daylight. She had in her 
hands a number of skeins of colored silks, 
and she was examining them and counting 
them as she walked slowly from step to step. 
She was half-way down the long flight, when 
the front door opened, and Mr. Errington got 
out of a chair and walked hastily toward the 
stairs. Catharine trembled and hesitated, and 
for a moment knew not what to do. But her 
natural self-respect instantly forbade running 
backward, and the next moment she had re- 
flected that she was about her duty and in her 
own home, so she calmly continued her descent. 
Mr. Errington waited, with his hat in his hand, 
until she had passed him. He looked curi- 
ously at her, and bowed slightly, but Catharine 
did not remember whether she had recognized 
the courtesy or not. She was flushed and 


trembling with the ordeal when she reached 
her mother’s room and lifted her work. 
“Who could have imagined Mr. Errington 
being in anybody’s way before eight o’clock 
in the morning?” she asked, with a little shrug 
of her shoulders, and a voice plainly indicating 


” 


her annoyance. “And in this dress, too! 
she added, in a tone of chagrin. “Oh, dear 
me! How provoking! ” 

“You need not give it a second thought, 
Catharine,” said her mother. ‘ He would not 
notice a child like you. He was at a Christ- 
mas dance last night at Mr. Hamilton’s, and 
probably took coffee there when it broke up. 
Never mind, Tryntje, my child! He has for- 
gotten all about it.” 

Perhaps he did not; for that afternoon, as 
he was at work on a landscape which he was 
painting, he called his servant: 

“ McVickars!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ts there a little girl in this house—a little 
girl about twelve years old?” 

“Yes, sir; about fourteen years old, I should 
say, sir.” 

‘“‘ Does she wear a singular dress?” 

“Yes, sir; a Dutch dress.” 

“With a queer little cap?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Who is she? ” 

“Madam Van Clyffe’s daughter, sir.” 

“Are there any other little girls? ”’ 

“No, sir.’”’ 

“Any boys?” 

“Yes, sir; there is a young man about 
eighteen years old.” 

‘‘A pleasant youth?” 

“IT should say, a very pleasant youth, sir.” 

“ Have I ever seen him?” 

“No, ar.” 

“McVickars, look at this picture. Notice 
that field of blowing wheat. What would you 
think of the little Dutch girl standing in it?” 

“T don’t think it would do, sir.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Her hair is the color of the wheat, sir.” 

‘“‘She might wear that little cap.” 

“ White is n’t much of a difference, sir.” 

“ You are right, as usual, McVickars.” 

No more was said at that time; but the fol- 
lowing Sunday evening, Mr. Errington, being 
alone in his rooms, sent a polite request that 
Mr. Paul Van Clyffe would kindly give him his 
society for an hour. Paul was exceedingly 
pleased, and Madam and Catharine equally so. 
They sat together by the bright fire, speculating 
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on the invitation, and wondering what it might 
mean. 

The first hour was not long; but it was 
nearly the end of the second hour when Paul 
returned to them. And by that time Catharine 
was tired and sleepy, and perhaps a little cross ; 
for nothing makes people so fretful and cynical 
as expectation long drawn out. Catharine had 
begun to feel that Mr. Errington was no longer 
interesting, that she cared nothing about Paul’s 
visit to him, and that the whole circumstance 
was a disappointment. She had just said, “I 
am going to bed, mother, for I am tired of 
waiting for Paul,” when the loiterer entered 
the room. 

His face was in a glow of pleasure ; his whole 
manner radiated a fervent admiration. He 
had no words to express the satisfaction he 
felt in his visit. For Errington, led by that 
courtesy which springs from a noble heart, 
had met Paul on a plane of equality in every 
respect, even as regarded age. He had talked 
to him as men talk to men—of sports, of polli- 
tics, and of the marvelous campaigns of Na- 
poleon, the very bulletins of which bristled 
with bayonets. 

“His pen is as great as his sword,” said 
Errington. ‘“ Those bulletins and proclamations 
have the clang of the old-world battle-fields ; 
the shining of swords, and the clash of steel 
upon steel, is in them.” 

And Paul had absorbed such conversation 
as the thirsty drink water. But Catharine and 
her mother were disappointed. They wanted 
to hear some personal story—something about 
Mr. Errington’s looks and ways and dress 
and manners; and Paul had evidently noticed 
none of these things. 

“At least,” said Catharine, “you might re- 
member what he had on.” 

“T think, then, that he was dressed in black, 
except only his waistcoat, which was of some 
lighter color; and his hair was turned backward 
from his forehead, and tied behind with a black 
ribbon. However, such things I did not no- 
tice particularly ; there were other matters more 
interesting.” 

“So?” said Catharine. 
they?” 

“ His eyes, for instance, which are large and 
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dark, and which flash into you in an almost 
inconvenient way ; his commanding figure, his 
low, even voice—” 

At these words Catharine rose and faced 
her brother. Her expression showed that she 
was in a little temper. 

“Brother Paul,” she exclaimed, “I do not 
think much of men with low, even voices. I 
wish to remind you of that time when we sailed 
to Boston with our dear father, and there was, 
as perhaps you remember, a storm, and he 
stood at the mainmast, shouting out orders 
that the winds and waves could not drown. 
And though the Golden Victory was running 
away like a ship out of her senses, he got, as he 
said, a bridle in her mouth, and made her fly 
before the wind, as was best for her and for us. 
It was not a /ow, sven voice that would have 
made the ship mind that day. No, indeed! 
[ am not interested in Mr. Errington at all. I 
even think he must be very conceited and dis- 
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agreeable.” 

She was lighting her bedroom candle as she 
said these words, and she continued: “I am 
now going to bed. Good night, dear mother; 
and, Paul, after such a fine visit, I hope you 
may sleep well; as for me, I confess that 7 am 
much disappointed.” 

That was the truth. She was very much 
disappointed. She had thought of all kinds of 
romantic things in connection with this un- 
known dweller in their house; and it seemed 
that, after all, he was only an ordinary gentle- 
man, talking of that tiresome Bonaparte, and 
the French war, and the Federalists and Anti- 
Federalists, and of other political matters that 
Catharine did not understand. He had told 
Paul nothing wonderful; he had shown Paul 
nothing wonderful; he had given him no fresh 
hope; he had made him no pleasant promise. 

“It is altogether a disappointment,” she said 
to herself, as she stood loosening her hair, and 
shivering before her mirror. “There are the 
bells! It must be ten o’clock.” She listened 
till the last stroke was over, and then added: 
“Even the bells are disappointing to-night. 
They might have said, ‘ Good night, Katryntje!’ 
or ‘Sleep well, Katryntje!’ But there was not 
a word in them. Altogether a disappointing 
night; and it is bitterly cold—my drinking- 
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water is frozen; my fire is out, I am shivering, 
and sleepy, and so disappointed!” 

Foolish little Catharine! She had no reason 
to be disappointed. But then, she could not 
foresee the future. How was she to know 


| June, 
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that this “low, even voice” was the voice of 
fate, and that, of all the human voices in the 
world, it was the only one able to speak to the 
Van Clyffes the Ofen, sesame / which could 
reveal to them the Secret of the Sea ! 


(70 be continued.) 
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VERY boy who has taken part in ath- 
letics at all knows the value of train- 
ing, and yet few boys before entering college 
have any but the vaguest ideas concerning its 
principles and objects. Any untrained boy who 
has ever tried to run a mile, play through two 
forty-five-minute halves at football, or even a 
hard nine-inning game of baseball, realizes 
vividly that something is wrong. About the 


end of a half-mile, in the case of the runner, 
his jersey seems to have contracted some three 
inches about his chest, and sensations closely 
resembling the qualms of seasickness develop 


rapidly; while the football-player, near the 
middle of the second half, is apt to become 
what is technically known as “ punked,” and 
the ball-player finds the game an effort, and feels 
none of the snap and coolness which are so 
necessary in critical plays. In fact, athletes 
ancient and modern have alike recognized the 
necessity of some system of training. Many a 
college runner has smiled grimly and knowingly 
to himself as he read in his Plautus the soliloquy 
of the runner who was too lazy to train. 
“Heavens!” cries that unfortunate competi- 
My spleen is disturbed and 


tor. “‘I am lost! 
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swells up to my chest! I shall never breathe 
again! I shall make but a sorry player on the 
flute.” 

The average boy goes to extremes in the 


matter of training, and, especially at the large 
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“ent. 


preparatory schools, follows out certain tradi- 
tions handed down from various sources, and 
often not at all fitted for the needs of growing 
boys. 

For instance, a boy who wants to prepare 
himself for a running race has heard some- 
where that water is a thing to be shunned; 
accordingly he limits himself at once to a glass 
a day, and heroically suffers the agonies of 
thirst, wrongly supposing that in some mysteri- 
ous way he is “ building up his wind.” Or he 
has the idea that an athlete should quaff huge 
quantities of ale as his daily beverage; so, 
laying aside any temperance scruples that he 
may have, our would-be athlete squanders his 
patrimony on sundry bottles of Bass, and gulps 
down the bitter liquid, fondly supposing that he 
is at last becoming a genuine athlete. Per- 
haps, too, he fills the minds of his un-athletic 
parents with horror by calling for his meat half 
raw and his bread stale and dry. The writer 
has a vivid recollection of his first race and the 
original method of training he adopted. ‘Three 
days before the event—a quarter-mile dash, by 
the way—he decided to enter, and then it was 
that the question of diet troubled him. His 
room-mate had a friend who had run in nu- 
merous races, and especially was accustomed 
to avoid all butter and water some days before 
his race,—the writer has often wondered what 
kind of a runner this eccentric athlete really 
became,—so the writer resolved to avoid these 
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dangerous articles of diet as much as was pos- 
sible for a growing boy of seventeen. At the 
restaurant where he was boarding he nearly 
gave Robert, the placid waiter, a nervous pros- 
tration by firmly refusing to eat any biscuit or 
rolls and demanding his bread stale and 
dry. But Robert was equal to the occa- 
sion, and at every meal would serve up a 
motley collection of crusts that were cer- 
tainly dry and old enough to suit the 
most severe trainer! The giving up of 
all water save a sip at bedtime was the 
hardest of all, and never until then had 
the writer ever fully realized what were 
the tortures of thirst. After living in an 
unhealthy, half-feverish state during those 
three terrible days, and reducing his 
weight some seven pounds, the eventful 
race at last came off, and the writer, in spite of 
all his grim régime, was forced to be content 
with third place. 

Mr. Downs, the ex-champion of America for 
the quarter-mile, tells a similar experience in 
training for his first race. The distance was a 
mile; and for lack of a track, Mr. Downs had 
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the brilliant idea of using the driveways of the 
village cemetery for training purposes. Here 
he and his chum, fired by a longing for athletic 
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honors, ran from one to four miles daily at full which, if not remarkable, was at least both 
speed, eating in the meantime as much half-raw_ creditable and well deserved. 

The principles that underlie all training, be it 
for boxing or baseball, for the mile run or the 
tennis tournament, are the same. Of course 
they vary infinitely in detail and amount: a 
tennis-player, for example, would not take the 
same exercises that a pugilist undergoes, nor 
would he probably need to eat as much; for 
boxing consumes more tissue than tennis-play- 
ing, and consequently a boxer requires more 
food. 

Special attention paid to diet, sleep, and 
exercise, so that the body may reach its highest 
pitch of availability, is what training in the 
general sense means; and it is the object of 
this article to give in a broad way the prin- 
ciples of training as applied to growing boys. 
The trouble with most of the notions concern- 
ing training that a boy picks up here and there 
is that they were originally intended for grown 
men, and when applied to American boys usu- 
meat as possible. When it is known that very ally result disastrously. For instance, the re- 
few trainers ever run their mile-men beyond duction of all liquids, which so many novices 
their distance, and never more than once a_ at athletics imagine to be one of the necessities 
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FINISH OF A SPRINT. 


week at full speed, the severity of the training of training, is a tradition handed down from 
these two boys exacted from themselves will the old professional trainers. 

be appreciated. It may be well to add that Many a professional trainer finds a man 
Mr. Downs won the event in 5.25, a victory whom he has undertaken to train, well on in 
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the thirties, accustomed to excessive eating 
when not in training, and thus naturally inclined 
to take on a great quantity of loose, flabby 
flesh, which clogs 

the muscles and 

hinders the action 

_ Of the lungs, mak- 
28° ing the man what 
“the trainer 

“soft.” This flesh 

must be removed, 
and to do it the man 
must stint himself as 
much as possible in 
both eating and drink- 
ing. But to apply the 
same principles to a 
half-grown boy is ab- 
surd, and refusing an 
athlete plenty of pure 
water to drink is now 
as much an exploded 
idea as the belief that a 
fever patient must not 
be allowed to drink. 

Now, in regard to these three points men- 
tioned above, attention to which constitutes 
training, first, what should be the diet of a boy 
in training? 

You will see that in nothing is the difference 
between the old-fashioned system of training, 
as compared with the modern, more marked. 
Here are a few hints in regard to diet given 
by a well-known English trainer of the early 
part of the century: “ The morning’s beverage 
to be of rennet-whey (i. e., buttermilk), eat 
sparingly of bread, butter, salt, vegetables, fruit, 
or cakes. The drink during dinner should be 
red wine mingled with water, with a glass of 
hock after dinner. The blood should always 
follow the knife in respect to all meats.” 

It is a long step from this barbarous system 
of dieting to the modern training-table. The 
system of dieting used at most of our large col- 
leges best represents modern ideas. At Yale 
the crew, eleven, nine, and track-athletes eat 
The daily 








calls 





WALK. 


A MORNING 


almost precisely the same things. 
fare includes almost anything that a boy would 
find on his own home table, and everything is 
of the very best of its kind. Toasted bread is 
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used instead of the ordinary kinds, oatmeal 
water (merely because it is safer, having been 
boiled) instead of the ordinary liquid, while 
coffee, tea, pastry, rolls, biscuit, and heavy 
cloying sweets of all kinds are, of course, 
forbidden. 

These are almost the only differences between 
training and ordinary fare. Soup and desserts 
of a simple kind, such as rice and bread pud- 
dings, two articles that are sternly prohibited 
by many of the boy captains at preparatory 
schools, are usually present on college training- 
tables. 

In fact, a boy should make no especial differ- 
ence in his diet when preparing for athletics. 
If a certain article disagrees with him he should 
give it up, and he should never allow himself to 
eat or drink between meals; these are the only 
cautions to be observed in eating. If a boy 
be fond of milk, let him drink it at his morning 
and evening meals; not at noon, however. But 
here a warning is needed. A quart of milk is 
almost equivalent to a pound of meat, and it is 
an easy thing to take too much of it and 
swallow more nutriment than the system can 
assimilate. Milk should be sipped slowly, not 
poured down by 
whole _ glassfuls ; 
otherwise it forms 
an indigestible 
mass which it is 
difficult for the 
gastric juices to 
act upon, and 
there is a con- 
sequent feeling of 
discomfort lasting 
perhaps an hour 
or so after the 
meal. In drinking 
water, distinction 
should be made 
between the true 
thirst and that 
parchedcondition 
throat 
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of one’s 
which will 
from running or 
violently, if a boy feels that he is too thirsty 
to wait until his next meal, let him rinse his 


A LONG-DISTANCE 
come 


rowing. After exercising 
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throat and mouth and gargle the water a few 
moments, instead of drinking a large quan- 
tity, and he will find that very little will need 
to be absolutely swallowed to relieve his thirst. 
No more water than 
should ever be taken, as it brings on excessive 
perspiration, which is weakening, and, as has 
been said above, it should be taken at meal- 


absolutely necessary 


times, ever immediately before or during a 
game or race. 

It is not necessary for a boy to drink beer 
or ale while training; in fact, our American 
trainers are beginning more and more to rule 
off ale from their training-tables. 

Tobacco, especially cigarettes, should be 
forbidden. It is possible fora man to smoke a 
pipe or cigar and succeed in athletics, though 
he is considerably handicapped; but the boy 
that cannot go without cigarettes had better 
keep himself entirely out of athletic sports. 





THE START OF A HANDICAP RACE 


The next factor in training,—sleep,—is far 


more important than diet. ‘Too much em- 
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phasis, especially in the case of boys, can) ot 
be laid on the necessity of obtaining all the slc-p 
possible. A 
famoussprin- 
ter, who one 
utterly 
disappointed 
all his friends 
and his col- 


year 


lege by fail- 
ing in most 
of his 
and who had 
become over- 
trained, said 
to the writer 
afterward 
that he at- 
tributed his 
poor show- 


races 


ing entirely 
to the fact 
that, because 
of certain ex- 
tra courses of 
study, he had 
not been able 
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a COMING INTO THE 
to obtain the 


necessary amount of sleep. Every boy, when 
in training, should be in bed by ten o’clock 
and rise at seven. If he is not accustomed to 
such hours,—and most boys, alas! are not,— 
he will probably at first be troubled by not 
being able to fall asleep at once, or, more 
commonly, by waking in the morning an hour 
or so earlier than: usual. However, let him 
persevere in his well-doing, and gradually the 
ability to. put in nine solid hours of good, re- 
freshing sleep will come to him. If the 
. food builds up the muscles, it is sleep 
that steadies the nerves and gives a boy 
that feeling of confidence and coolness at 
critical moments which so often saves a 
game. Under no circumstances should an 
athlete do any sleeping in the daytime; it 
tends to make him logy and listless, and is 
discouraged by all trainers. 
In regard to the kind and amount of ex 
ercise necessary in training, that depends too 


much on the kind of athletics for which a 
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boy is ttaining, and on the boy himself, to 
admit of much generalization. 

In any kind of athletics, however, the great- 
est care should be taken not to overdo matters 
As the trainer at Yale used to say, 
Any 


at first. 
‘You can’t go too easy the first week.” 
over-straining before the body is built up a 
littke may cause a permanent injury. In foot- 
ball, full halves should not be played during 
the first week ; a track-athlete should indulge in 
sundry long, easy jogs; a tennis-player should 
not play more than one or two hard sets a day ; 
and like caution should be observed in all the 
other branches of athletics. ‘The time of day 
when the exercise should be taken is really a 
matter of slight importance. The morning is 
probably the best time to train, though nine 
athletes out of ten do their work in the after- 
noon, and many noted English athletes take 
their exercise after dark. 

No work harder than a short, brisk waik 
should be undertaken before breakfast. Five- 
mile walks and runs in the early morning are, 
fortunately, things of the past. Before break- 
fast the fires are banked, so to speak, and no 
hard physical or mental work should be taken 
before fresh fuel, in the shape of a hearty meal, 
be added. A good way to start the day is to 
drink half a pint of fresh, cool water upon 
rising ; this washes out the stomach, stimulates 
the digestive organs, and usually prevents one 
from feeling thirsty between meals. 

It is not common for a boy to become 
overtrained, or “stale,” as it is called, but it 
may sometimes happen that under the direc- 
tion of a too enthusiastic captain, or urged on 
by his own ambition, he may overwork himself 
and become overtrained. The symptoms are 
a general feeling of listlessness, loss of appetite 
and weight, and inability to sleep. ‘The surest 
sign is the loss of weight. A boy’s weight is 
the barometer by which he should keep track 
of his condition, and when in training he should 
weigh himself, stripped, once a day at the same 
After he gets into good condition his 
If, 


hour. 
weight should not vary a_half-pound. 


after he has been in training for some weeks, 
his weight suddenly commences to go down, 
something is the matter, and probably he is 
overtrained. 


It is a difficult thing to get an 
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overtrained athlete back into condition again. 
In the first place, he should stop all work and 
entirely change his diet. Instead of working 
on track and field, let him stay at home and 
read, if he is so inclined, and eat anything that 


he wants. The writer remembers one team 
on which a man became overtrained. The 
trainer immediately inquired if there was any 
article of diet that he especially wanted. The 


overtrained individual reflected for a moment, 
and finally said simply, “Ice-cream!” And 

during about 
that 
pet 


a week 
athletic 
constantlyre- 
galed himself 
on ice-cream 
of 
the most lux- 


and ices 


urious  de- 
scription, to 
the 
of his healthy 


disgust 


team - mates, 
they _ being 
forced to sus- 
tain life with 
a rice-pud- 
ding as their 


sole dessert. 
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of this 
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THE BEST EXERCISE FOR AN OVER- 


TRAINED ATHLETE. 

work 

of course be made a little lighter for some 
time after resuming duty. 

There can be no discussion as to the advan- 
tages of training. It may be an open question 
as to whether the physical development pro- 
moted by certain kinds of athletics compen- 
sates for the enormous strain on nerves and 
muscles that a race involves; but every athlete, 
and every one who has been at all connected 
with athletics, must acknowledge that training 
of any kind is of the utmost value to a boy, 
and gives him a reserve force of vitality and 
strength that will stand by him all his life. 
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During the writer’s first year 
at college athletics, there 
came to the eating-club of 
which he was a member a 
sickly, dyspeptic boy of 
eighteen. Irritable and mor- 
bid, a nuisance to himself 
and his friends, he was forced 
on account of his dyspepsia 
to live almost entirely on a 
milk diet, and had hardly 
known what a well day 
meant since entering college. 
But at the beginning of the 
winter term he resolved to 
train with the candidates for 
the athletic team, and ac- 
cordingly ran every day some 
two or three miles ’cross 
country, and went through 








peptic stood a solidly built 
fellow whose clear skin a 
eyes and healthy color 
showed no traces of feebie- 


ness. That boy had gained 
twenty pounds during the 
three months of training, and 
when he dined with the 


writer, that evening, showed 
that he could tuck away a 
meal of the most substantial 
kind without a thought of 
consequences. Nor was his 
gain entirely physical. For- 
merly he had been unable to 
concentrate his mind when 
studying, and nervous head- 
aches had prevented 
long-continued application to 
his books ; but after beginning 


any 








the prescribed amount of 
body exercises which the 
trainers consider necessary for all candidates 
for Yale teams. 

During all of the first week the unac- 
customed exercise came very hard, and he was 
forced to drop out of every run before half the 
distance was covered; but the boy had good 
grit and determination, and stuck it out. Soon 
after commencing training he left the eating- 
club, and the writer did not see him again for 
nearly three months, when he chanced to meet 
him out at the Field. There had been a sharp 
four-mile cross-country run, and well up among 
the leaders at the finish, to the writer’s utter 
amazement, was his acquaintance—an invalid 
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no longer. 
In place of the former peevish, fretful dys- 
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athletics he gradually rose 
in his class, and graduated 
among the “ oration men,” as the best scholars 
of a class are termed at Yale. 

The young reader is assured that this is no 
fancy sketch, but an actual case of a boy who 
undoubtedly regained his health and succeeded 
in his college career entirely by taking up a 
course of training for athletics. 

As the writer recalls this and many similar 
cases, and sees the results in himself of four 
years of training, he feels like advising every 
boy to be an athlete. Go in for athletics! 
Go in for training! The training of to-day 
means not only strength of body, but strength 
of character; it involves purity, temperance, 
unselfishness, perseverance, and a host of other 
good qualities every boy should possess. 
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PLEASED WITH HIMSELF. 


I saw a little, wiggling worm, 
Uncertain what to do, 

Who simply squirmed his little squirm, 
Until the day was through. 


“T want to know,” the littlhe worm 
Exclaimed as he expired, 
“If one but wiggles all day long, 
What more can be desired ?” 
Theodore C. Williams. 





WHAT WILLIE DID. 





AKE the elevator and go 
up to the sixth floor. 
Ask for Mr. Stackpole,” 
said the president of the 
American Music Com- 
pany to the little boy. 
That ’s how the little 
boy happened, a few 
minutes later, to be 
standing before Mr. 
Stackpole’s desk. 


) 
But Mr. Stackpole, up on the sixth floor, 
manager of the American Music Company, 


was a big man—a very big man. He was fat; 
he was bald. He had sharp eyes, glaring from 
behind enormous spectacles; and with those 
eyes it was believed he could read both sides 
of a sheet of music at once. ‘The little boy 
felt daunted. 

“ What ’s your name ?” roared the big fellow. 

Willie Ryan knew perfectly well what his 
name was; but don’t you know it ’s confusing 
to have a big man hurl a question at you like 
a brickbat? Willie’s eyes were glued on the 
spectacles, and his wits on the ceiling. For a 
minute he just could n’t answer. 

“Well, Johnny,” repeated the big fellow, in 
a voice like a fog-horn, “ what ’s your name?” 

“Willie Ryan,” gasped the boy, in a tremor. 

Mr. Stackpole looked at him amazed. 

“That won't do,” he said at length, with 
great decision. 

Willie appeared sorely troubled. 
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gentleman downstairs, sir, told me to report to 
the manager,” he explained timidly; “and I 
would get three dollars a week, sir.” 

“You have n’t been here a week yet,” roared 
Stackpole, with a be-careful-what-you-say air. 

Willie tried to explain: “ You don’t —” 

“TI know I don’t,” broke in the manager; * I 
don’t see how I could use you at all with that 
name,” he declared, looking fixedly at his vic- 
tim. “I simply could n’t—that ’s all. If 
you go to work for me you ’ll have to change 
your name. That ’s too easy, though,” he 
added, dropping into a confidential tone. 
“You see, I ’ve one boy here already named 
Willie. It would n’t do. I'll call you Sam.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Is it agreed ?” thundered the big fellow. 

Willie jumped. “ Yes, sir.” 

“‘Then hang your coat up on the clock, and 
bring me a glass of hot mucilage. How much 
did you say you were to draw, Samuel ?” 

“ Three dollars a week, sir.” 

“ How ’s that?” 

“ Three dollars a week.” 

“ Three dollars a week, or fer week ?” 

“ A week, sir, I think.” 

Stackpole looked relieved. He 
Willie close to him. “See here, my son,” said 
he, in an undertone, gazing earnestly at the lad, 
“T ’ve only one piece of advice to give you.” 
Then he looked cautiously around—so cau- 
tiously that Willie instinctively looked around, 
“ Don’t mention this to any one.” 


beckoned 


too. 
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“Oh, no, sir.” 

“Save your salary,” continued Stackpole, 
“and after a while — you ’ll wear diamonds!” 

So saying, he tapped Willie forcibly on the 
chest, pulled himself up in his chair, drew in 
his chin, and scowled 
very solemnly indeed. 

But Willie, though in- 
credulous, deter- 
mined not to have a 
quarrel fastened on him 
after tramping so far 
for a job; so he merely 
said, “ Yes, sir,” 
asked where the clock 
was, please. 

That was Willie’s in- 
troductory talk to 
Mr. George Stackpole. 
Stackpole had charge of 
the stock — all the sheet 
music in the big whole- 
sale department, dis- 
posed on endless rows 
of shelving, covering the 
sixth great floor of a 
sky-scraper on Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 

The very first day 
Willie went up there, he 
figured out there must 
be at least ten million 
sheets of music in sight. 
That was excessive. 
But after Willie had 
looked over the stock he 
understood why Stack- 
pole’s head was so large. 

Stackpole knew where 
to find every two-step, 
every gavot, and every 
song in the entire col- 
lection. And nobody 
else— not one of the thirty-odd girls who worked 
in the stock — even pretended to be able to do 
that, unless it was Tom. 

But Tom was one of the independent sort 
of fellows, and if you asked him where a song 
was to be found there was no certainty of get- 
ting a civil answer. Tom had full run of the 


was 
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[June 


DID. 


stock floor, and yet appeared to have no regu 
lar hours for work. The girls claimed he hel 
his job because his father had worked for th 
president downstairs for a good many year 
Willie used to watch him, rather enviously, ii 


‘THEN HANG YOUR COAT UP ON THE CLOCK, AND BRING ME A GLASS OF HOT MUCILAGE,’ 


SAID MR. STACKPOLE.” 


his favorite loafing-place —a recess at one of 
the front windows. Tom would sit there for 
hours, looking across the avenue out on the 
lake-front, idly counting the trains that puffed 
up the shore and down. 

But never, by any chance, had the fellow 
a kind word to spare for Willie. 
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Still, Stackpole seemed to like him, and 
one hour was pretty sure to find the man- 
ager and Tom together; that was the lunch- 
hour. 

After Willie had been at work a week, he was 
invited to bring over his box and lunch with 
them, and he could soon see with half an eye 
that, in spite of the apparent friendliness of the 
manager for Tom, there were some serious 
differences between them. 

For instance, Stackpole was bald, while Tom 
had abundance of hair and whiskers. Stack- 
pole wore spectacles, but Tom could see in 
the dark; and one day a particularly serious 
difference arose right in the midst of the lunch- 
table. ‘Tom, in reaching for the salt, stepped 
into the butter. No one could say it was done 
intentionally, yet the result was that no one 
wanted butter that day but Tom; and he rather 
greedily ate it all. 

For a week he was denied the courtesies 
of the manager’s desk. Then Stackpole, who 
seemed to be a soft-hearted chap, after all, for- 
gave him. Indeed, it was hard to be provoked 
with Tom very long. He had a quiet, insinu- 
ating way of rubbing up against you which wore 
away hostility. 

“T can’t see how he finds enough to eat 
up here,” remarked Willie, one day. “I 
should n’t think there would be any mice 
around music.” 

“ Why not ?” asked Stackpole, tremendously. 

“What is there for them to eat ?” said Willie, 
after'a moment. 

* Music.” 

Willie looked skeptical. 

“Have n’t you noticed the peculiar kind 
of mice we have up here?” was Mr. Stack- 
pole’s next inquiry. 

“What are they ?” 

“ Musical mice, Samuel. 
hear of musical mice ?” 

Willie reluctantly admitted that he had. “ But 
they don’t eat music, do they ?” 

“Eating music is what gives them a musical 
turn in the first place. How else could they 
get it? That’s the kind of mice that ruins 
our music,my boy. Even Tom ’s getting tone. 
Don’t you notice it? It’s from eating these 
musical mice. Now hustle me a dozen quick- 


Did n’t you ever 
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steps to fill this order. Fourth aisle, left, sec- 
ond tier, A.” 

Willie Ryan’s part of the business was not 
really finding sheet music; but he 
clever that if all the girls were busy Stackpole 
could safely call on Willie for anything. The 
consequence was that the other Willie — Willie 
Rattel, who smoked cigarettes, and was rather 
despised by the men—soon had to become 
“Sam” Rattel and go downstairs to work; and 
Willie Ryan stopped being “Sam” Ryan, and 
became Willie Ryan once more — which com- 
forted his sister Julia, she being young and 
nervous, very much indeed. 

Willie’s real work was to copy the letters, 
stamp them, take them to the office, and bring 
back the “registered.” The registered letters 
all had money in them, and Stackpole often 
said: “ Never part with that mail-bag, my boy, 
if you want to hold your job.” However, the 
letters with the money in them have nothing to 
do with the story, so make no mistake; though 
you may keep an eye on the bag. 

Besides this, Willie had charge of the ship- 
ping-book ; and the care of the book and the 
bag made up his day. But, let me tell you, 
one day he stamped and handled five hundred 
letters, and that day Stackpole gave him a 
note to the office downstairs. The next Sat- 
urday night, and thereafter, there were four 
dollars in his pay-envelope instead of three. 

Willie thought it very kind of Stackpole, 
for there were indications that the manager's 
One day a 


was so 


own salary was not over-large. 
new girl knocked his spectacles off the desk, 
where they had been left for a moment. One 
of the lenses cracked clear across, and the poor 
girl was dreadfully frightened for fear she would 
be discharged. But Stackpole did n’t scold, 
though he seemed worried all the afternoon. 
Next day Willie saw he had patched up the 
broken lens with liquid glue instead of buying 
a new one; for without his glasses he could n't 
see a thing. 

Then, too, his trousers were shiny — very, 
very shiny ; so shiny that Tom used to slide 
downhill on them regularly, and comb his 
whiskers under Mr. Stackpole’s chair, just as 
if the trousers-legs were mirror-panels. 

But whatever his salary, and however his 
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trousers, everybody loved Mr. Stackpole, be- 
cause he was so big-hearted and so kind. He 
was like a father to the big girls and the little 
who worked under him, and anybody on the 
floor would be glad to serve Stackpole. As 
for Willie Ryan, he 

was perfectly happy 

with four dollars a 
week and the rather 
vague idea that he 
should go on stamp- 
ing the letters and 
checking the ship- 
ping-book forever. 
So he might have 
done for some years 
but for this: 

One bitterly cold 
February day Stack- 
pole and Tom and 
Willie had finished 
their luncheon as far 
as the pie, when 
Willie began to sniff. 

“What is that 
smell ?” said he. 

* What smell?” 
asked Stackpole. 

*“ Don’t you smell 
smoke ? ” 

Stackpole jumped 
up and ran hastily 
back to the light- 
shaft. Willie stayed 
to finish his pie. 

“Willie!” called 
Stackpole, not so 
loudly as usual, but 
oh, so keenly, “ the 
building ’s afire!” 
The manager 
tinued, as Willie ran 
back, “It ’s below. 
Make no noise; get 
the elevator quick, boy, while I call 
Lightly, swiftly as a cat, he ran into 
*“« Girls! — everybody! Here! 
Quick —to the 


con- 


the 
girls.” 
the stock-room. 
At once! Drop everything. 
passenger-elevator ! ” 

He spoke not loudly nor violently, but ear- 
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‘“*CLIMBING OVER THE CASEMENT, WILLIE MADE READY 
TO FOLLOW.” 
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nestly and with utmost despatch. Sudd 
wreaths of smoke puffed into the hatchwa 
Girls began to screan 
“Save me!” 


and rolled upward. 
“ What shall we do?” 
And in their midst was Stackpole, quieting, 
helping, 


“ Fire 


directing, 
pushing them along. 
And then came t! 

heavier smoke, — 
black, thick, hurr 

ing,— bursting int 

a cloud of awful 
flame. Out of the 
stock-room into the 
shipping-room they 
marched and 
Hys- 
terical ones he re 
strained, and fainting 
ones he supported. 
“Here, girls,” he 
exclaimed — “ here 


were 





marshaled. 


comes the elevator!” 
And a blessed sight 
it was—the big cage 
with the open door, 
and Willie Ryan 
springing lightly out 
in front of the ashen- 
faced negro boy who 
ran it. 

Into the car Stack- 
pole piled them with 
one great arm, while 
with the other he 
held half of the 
frightened girls back 
in that suffocating 
smoke, all scream- 
ing and struggling ; 
and again, in a mo- 
ment he was back, 


slammed the door, 


and said: “ Go!” 
The car dropped into a pall of smoke. ‘The 
girls left behind, now frantic with fear, and half 
stifled, were almost unmanageable. But Stack- 
pole with firm hand and courageous word 
still held them together. 
Willie ran to the front, and burst open a win- 
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dow for air. Below he caught glimpses of a 
great horror-stricken crowd looking upward 
and shouting. Then their faces were hidden 
by flames shooting out from the windows be- 
low. Shaking with an awful fright, Willie ran 
back to the elevator. 

“The stairs! Try the stairs!” girls were 
shrieking. ‘The stairs were a furnace of flame. 
Stackpole tried to cal! them back; but they 
heard not, or, hearing, would not listen. Willie, 
fleeter even than they, ran and headed them 
off. The floor, blistering hot, cracked with 
horrible noises. 

“Mr. Stackpole,” cried Willie, unable longer 
to control his fright, “ what shall 1 do?” 

The manager’s hand gripped his shoulder. 
“Save yourself, if you can, my boy. God 
help you. I’m afraid I can’t.” 

And off Willie scurried in the rolling, curl- 
ing, sickening smoke, like a poor little mouse 
trying for life. Just then back came the ele- 
vator with a fireman at the lever. Stackpole 
saw instantly it would not hold his crowd, 
much less himself; but into the car he jammed 
the girls, tighter than car or girls were ever 
jammed before, till only three —two— one faint- 
ing girl remained ; and her the giant Stackpole 
seized in both his hands, lifted and threw, like 
a roll of quicksteps, right across the heads and 
the shoulders of the girls packed in, standing. 

“ Jump in!” screamed the fireman, squeezed 
to the shape of a wafer. 

“No,” cried Stackpole, choking with smoke, 
and slamming the door; “no, I tell you. Go!” 
and turned from hope of life to face death; 
but every girl, every last girl, big and little, was 
in that car, and safe if only the flames now 
shooting hotly up the hatch did not burn them 
before they were out. 

Turning, half blinded, Stackpole stumbled 
into Willie Ryan groping back. “This way, 
Mr. Stackpole; this way — the fire-escape.” 

Spectacles gone, head swimming, eyes scorch- 
ing, throat choking, Stackpole, clinging to 
Willie’s arm, followed him blindly through the 
shipping-room, through the stock-room, past 
the air-shaft,— a roaring flame-shaft now,— and, 
on their hands and knees, out behind the 
freight-elevator. There was the fire-escape — 
pitiful enough; an excuse for what it ought to 
VoL. XXVI.—82. 
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be; but yet a chance, a single desperate chance, 
to reach the alley. 

Stackpole, gone to pieces now since the 
others were saved, looked at it and quavered, 
“T can’t do it. You, Willie, you can go. Save 
yourself.” 

* No, no; you first. You can, Mr. Stack- 
pole. You must go first!” shouted Willie, above 
the roar of the furnace behind them. 

Urging, pleading, pushing, tugging, the boy 
started the hesitating man, pushed him out of 
the window and down the frail iron ladder, 
which indeed looked no stouter than an icicle. 

Climbing then himself over the casement, 
Willie made ready to follow, when Tom, with 
a piteous yowl, bolted through the wall of fire 
and leaped up on the window-sill. 

Willie started like one stricken. ‘The big 
cat, dreadfully singed, appealed mutely. Leave 
him? Hecould n’t. Throw him out? Hor- 
rible. Save him? But how? 

Stackpole, master now of himself, climbing 
down quickly, thought anxiously of the boy 
above. Looking up once through the smoke, 
he saw the lad on the ledge, and climbed down 
faster. A second time he looked up — Willie 
had disappeared. There were shouts below — 
shouts of warning. But too late. Something 
sucked Stackpole’s breath and wrapped him in 
a fiery clasp. A burst of flame enveloped him, 
and, losing consciousness, he dropped headlong. 
But the firemen were waiting below for just 
that thing, with a stout leathern blanket, and 
into it Stackpole dropped like a big feather- 
bed; but he was scorched and senseless. 

“Ts everybody out from our floor?” he cried 
a minute later, in the drug-store, while a doctor 
bound his blistered hands. “ Willie Ryan?” 
he demanded in an agony. “Where is Willie 
Ryan?” 

“Here ’s Willie Ryan,” exclaimed a rough 
voice at his elbow; and peering through his 
singed eyelids, Stackpole could see the boy 
bending over him. Near by stood the burly 
fireman, waiting the doctor’s attention. 

“If those poor printers on the lower floor 
had only had some of Willie Ryan’s sense and 
courage, they need n’t have broken their legs 
there on the pavement,” he exclaimed. “ Do 
you know what that boy did after those men 
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had thrown themselves from the windows?” 
he added excitedly, sitting down by Stackpole. 

“T know he saved me,” murmured Stackpole. 

“Saved you? Yes; and saved himself; and 
saved the cat; and saved the mail-bag; and 
saved — what else it?” demanded the 
fireman of Willie. 

“ Only the shipping-book.” 

“You don’t mean Zam?” cried Stackpole. 
“You did n’t save Tom?” 

Willie lifted Tom up to show him. He was 
probably the most demoralized-looking cat you 
No whiskers, little hair, and a sadly 


was 


ever saw. 
burned tail. 
“ But how?” 
* Brought him down the fire-escape.” 
Stackpole was dumb. “ But how could you 
bring a cat and a mail-bag and a shipping-book 
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down the fire-escape?” asked the doctor, in- 
credulously. 

“T put the book and the cat in the bag, and 
slung the bag around my neck,” said Willie, 
very modestly. 

“What do you say to that,” exclaimed the 
doctor. “Simple enough, is n’t it?” he added, 
turning to the injured fireman. 

“And while this boy was doing all that, those 
poor men out there were jumping from the 
windows into the street. That ’s what beats 
me,” muttered the plucky fireman, baring his 
burned arm for the doctor. “Willie Ryan, 
you ’re all right. We need boys like you in 
our business.” 

The fireman meant it; and I mean it when 
I tell you that What Willie Did is not pleasant 
fiction at all, but pleasant fact. 
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BETTY. 





By CAROLYN WELLS. 


[This story was begun in the January number.| 


CuapTerR XI, 
THE FAMILY ARRIVES. 


AccorDING to Betty’s orders, Barney had 
the carriage at the door at half-past three, that 
they might reach the station in time for the 
train from New York at four. 

But no Betty appeared. 

After waiting a few minutes, Barney asked 
Pete, who came by, where he supposed Miss 
Betty might be. 

Pete did n’t know, but feeling that it de- 
volved on him to attend to the matter, he went 
and asked Ellen. Ellen did n’t know, and 


Norah the parlor-maid was questioned next. 
She could only say that she had seen Miss 
Betty dancing about the house a short time 
since, and perhaps she was in the garden. 

No anxiety was felt for Betty’s safety, but 
Barney became fearful that he would be late 
for the train, and felt uncertain what to do. 


After a more careful but still unsuccessful 
search, Pete said resolutely : 

“In the timporary absince av Miss Betty, 
I'll be afther asshumin’ command. Do yees, 
Barney, go on to the thrain, an’ meet the ould 
lady an’ the kid, an’ bring’em up here. Fur if no 
one ’s there they ‘Il not be knowin’ what to do.” 

So Barney drove off, and the rest began to 
search for the little girl in earnest, for the situ- 
ation was becoming alarming. 

But no trace could be found, except the 
Leghorn hat and gloves, which lay on the bed 
in Betty’s room, apparently waiting to be worn 
when she went to meet the grandmother. 

“Is she dhrowned in the brook? ”’ said Ellen, 
with a white, scared face. 

“No,” said Pete; “it ’s not possible, for 
I ’m afther lookin’ there. Nor she would n't 
go over to Mis’ Van Coort’s without her purty 
hat on. I can’t consaive what ’s come to the 
choild.” 

They were still searching when Barney re- 
turned, bringing Mrs. Kinsey, little Polly, and 
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the nurse. The lady looked grave when Pete 
and Ellen told their story. 

“Let me think,” said she, clasping her 
black-mitted hands together. Then, turning 
to Pete, she said quickly: 

‘Is there a dog that knows the child?” 

“Vis, mum; there ’s Sydney; but he does n’t 
know her overly much. He ’s tied in the 
barn to kape him from following the kerridge.” 

“Bring him here, please, and show him 
something of Betty’s.” 

Pete went for the dog, wh-le Ellen brought 
Betty’s hat and gloves. 

“ Find her, find her, good fellow,” said Mrs. 
Kinsey, as Sydney sniffed at the gloves saga- 
ciously. 

The dog seemed to understand her, and went 
at once into the house. He trotted about from 
room to room, wagging his head, but holding 
his tail dejectedly down. 

He sniffed a little at the elevator door; but 
as he had done the same at the other doors, 
it gave no clue to the anxious watchers. 
Then he went upstairs, through Betty’s 
room and the nursery, and after that he 
whined uncertainly, and seemed to 
that the problem was too 
much for him. 

“Ye can’t find her, nayther, can 
ye, ould boy?” said Pete, patting 
the dog’s head. ‘‘ Well, ye seem 
to be shure she ’s in the house, so 
I ‘ll inshtitoot a s’arch mesilf, an’ 
I ‘ll go over ivery ha’p’orth o’ 
room, from garret to cellar.” 

He started upstairs, and the dog 
followed him—slowly at first; and 
then he suddenly pricked up his 
ears, and with a bound he flew past 
Pete and tore up the narrow stair- 
case to the tower. 

“ Arrah, but he ’s found her 
thought Pete; and he climbed the 
stairs, and reached the tower room 
just in time to hear Betty’s last faint call of 
“ El-len!” Sydney was already scratching at a 
closed door, and Pete said: 

“Is it locked in the cupboord ye are, Miss 
Betty, darlint? Wait a minute, and I ’ll have 
ye out o’ that, or me name ’s not Pete!” 


say 


'?? 


“‘AS THE ELEVATOR DOOR SLID BACK, 
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The hope of rescue nerved Betty afresh ; but 
she realized the danger if the big dog should 
bound at her in his joy at finding her. 
“Wait, Pete,” she cried out. ‘“ Don’t let 
Sydney jump at me, 
fer it ’s the elevator- 


place I ’m standin’ 
in, just on the nar- 
row step, an’ I ’ve 
step 





no room 
backward.” 
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BETTY FELL 
INTO PETE’S STRONG ARMS.” 
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“ Marciful saints! ” exclaimed Pete, 
ellyvator! Down, Sydney! Charge!” 
as the well-trained dog crouched to the floor, 
Pete, with a “Stiddy, now! ” slid the door 
carefully back, and Betty fell forward into his 
strong arms. She was not unconscious, but so 
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cramped that she almost cried with pain as her 
knees and elbows bent. Pete carried her down 
to her own room and laid her on the bed, and 
Mrs. Kinsey leaned over her with true grand- 
motherly caresses. 

Ellen bewailed the fact that they had no 
medicine-chest, and Pete offered to run for the 
doctor. 

But the new grandmother, proving herself 
worthy of the name, drew a bottle of soothing 




























A TALK AFTER SUPPER. 


lotion from her traveling-bag, where she had 
placed it, ‘‘ in case the baby bumped her head.” 

At mention of the baby Betty’s face bright- 
ened. 

“T ’m all right now,” she said, as they 
rubbed her little thin arms; “but I could n’t 
have hild on much longer, with nothin’ at all to 
hold on to.” 

“Indeed you could n’t,” said Mrs. Kinsey, 





OF BETTY. —— 


shuddering at the thought of what might have 
happened if rescue had been delayed. 

“Miss Betty,” said Norah, appearing at the 
door, ‘‘ there ’s a lame boy below, askin’ to see 
you.” And then Betty jumped up, declaring 
again that she was all right, and quite able to 
go downstairs. 

“Run along, then,” said Mrs. Kinsey ; “but 
lean on Norah, for you are still weak. I will 
come down also as soon as I have laid off my 
bonnet.” 

Betty went downstairs, but not with her 
usual hop and skip, and found Jack making 
friends with the baby. 

“IT ’m awful glad you ’ve come, Jack,” she 
said. “‘ Now I’ve got my whole family at last!” 

In the excitement of Betty’s disappear- 
ance no one had paid any attention to 


yj, Nurse Lisa and little Polly, and they 


had remained on the veranda and 
waited. Betty held out her 
hands to the baby, who crowed 
and laughed in most good-na- 
tured fashion. 

“Come to me, Polly,” 
she said, “and we ’Il let 
nurse go and find Ellen, and 
she ’ll show her where to put 
her things.” Lisa went in 
search of the unknown Ellen, 
and Betty sat down in a rocking- 


be 1) ~*~ chair, and caressed the baby with delight. 


= 


- + Polly, you ’re my sister now—my own 

dear little sister ; and this is our brother Jack.” 

“Yi, yi,” said Polly, pulling at Jack’s hair, 

as he lay in the hammock within reach of her 
little hands. 

“ An’ here comes the grandmother,” con- 
tinued Betty. ‘‘ Get up, Jack, an’ make your 
respects to her.” 

Jack scrambled up, and, grasping his crutch, 
met Mrs. Kinsey half-way as she came toward 
the group. 

“How do you do, my boy?” she said, so 
pleasantly that Jack felt reassured as to the 
danger of being “ bossed.” 

“I’m well, thank yer, ma’am. Will yer sit 
in the hammick, ma’am? ” 

“No; I don’t care for hammocks. I think 
that I ’ll take this comfortable rocker.” 
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So Jack sat in the hammock again, and the 
family proceeded to make each other's ac- 
quaintance. 

“Now, grandmother,” said Betty, rocking 
back and forth with the baby, “what ’s your 
first name?” 

“Jean,” said Mrs. Kinsey, smiling. “ Why?” 

“Well, I was goin’ to call you Gran’ma 
Kinsey; but I don’t think Kinsey is as pretty a 
name, so if you don’t mind, ma’am, we 'Il call 
you Grandma Jean.” 

“Very well, Betty; Grandma Jean it shall 
be to all my grandchildren— Betty, Jack, and 
Polly.” 

Jack beamed at being thus quickly taken 
into the charmed circle, and said honestly: 

“T ain’t much good—I ’m so lame, an’ I 
don’t know nothin’ how to behave; but Betty 
says maybe a doctor can straighten me on me 
pins, and I ’ll do whatsumever you tell me to, 
Grandma Jean.” 

‘All right, my boy. I think we 'Il get on 
famously; and we ‘Il try to be the happiest 
family in Greenborough.”’ 

Polly joined in the general conversation with 
unintelligible remarks and a laugh of bubbly 
glee, and then Betty tried to make her say 
“Grandma Jean.” 

“Bamma Dean,” was the nearest the obedi- 
ent infant could come to it; but that was con- 
sidered highly satisfactory by her new relatives. 

Then supper was announced, and all went 
gaily in to their first meal in Denniston Hall. 

Mrs. Van Court had suggested that, since the 
majority of the family were children, a midday 
dinner should be the rule, and a six-o’clock 
supper. 

So Ellen had arranged just the very nicest 
supper that could be imagined, and with affec- 
tionate pride Betty conducted Grandma Jean 
to her arm-chair at the head of the table; Jack, 
as the man of the house, was placed at the foot ; 
Polly, in her new high-chair, had a whole side 
to herself; and Betty sat opposite. 

And then what a merry time they had; and 
how they chattered and laughed ; and how good 
the broiled chicken was; and how fast Ellen’s 
flaky hot rolls disappeared, and the little wait- 
ress had to fly to the kitchen for more! And 
Grandma Jean had to pour unlimited cups of 
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weak tea for Betty and Jack, while Polly 
feasted on bread-and-milk, with a chicken-bone 
by way of dessert. And being no respecter of 
persons, the tiny mite babbled and chuckled all 
through the conversation of the others; and, 
indeed, quite often they all talked at once: but, 
as somebody has said, that is a good sign of a 
successful supper. 

To be sure, the dictates of etiquette were not 
very strictly adhered to, for Jack’s table man- 
ners were even worse than Polly’s, and hers 
were not good; but though there may have 
been a better-behaved family, there never was a 
happier one. Under the cheering influence of 
the first “square’’ meal he had had since 
Christmas, Jack grew talkative and jolly; and, 
radiantly happy in the final attainment of her 
ideals, Betty made plans for the future which 
embraced everything desirable, from chocolate- 
creams to a captive balloon—the latter in re- 
sponse to a suggestion from Jack, who had 
read of such a thing in the last newspapers he 
had ever bought to sell. 

Grandma Jean, being blessed with common 
sense and tact passing that of most women, 
chattered with them and entered heartily into 
all their plans and projects, and at that meal 
never said a word about forks or elbows. 

But the festivities proved too lengthy for the 
youngest participant, and Polly’s eyes refused 
to stay open; so Lisa took her away to her 
crib. Then the rest of the family had straw- 
berries and cream and beautiful frosted cakes, 
some of which they really left on the plate, 
though Jack looked at them reflectively. 

And there was more talk and more laughter ; 
and if Grandma Jean had n’t proposed leaving 
the table, I fear they would all have been sit- 
ting there yet. 

They went into the parlors, and sat in the 
beautiful brocaded chairs, for who was to for- 
bid it? And they feasted their eyes on the 
wonderful glittering chandeliers. 

“ They 're like icicles,’ commented Betty. 

“ Yes,” said Jack ; “ or those things that grow 
in caves. Say, Betty, are we goin’ to study 
out of books? I’m dyin’ to learn things.” 

“So 'm I; an’ I guess we 'll have a gover- 
ness—or would you rather go out to a regular 
school, Jack?” she inquired. 
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“T dunno. Governess, I guess. The fel- 
lers ’d laugh at me in a school, ’cause I don’t 
know about books.” 

“Me too; so let ’s have a governess. I ’ll 
ask Miss Grace about it to-morrow. Or could 
you get one for us, Grandma Jean?” 

“T 'll think about it, and we ‘Il talk it over 
to-morrow. Now I ’m going to make my first 
rule, and I hope you ’ll both be willing to keep 
it. I want you to go to bed every night 
promptly at eight o’clock.” 

This did n’t suit Betty particularly, for she 
was a wide-awake little girl; but Grandma Jean 
had been so kind and indulgent in every other 
way, she did n’t want to refuse her first request. 

“T ain’t kickin’,” said Jack, though he was 
secretly thinking that the “ bossin’” had begun. 
To go to bed at eight o’clock struck him as 
ludicrous rather than otherwise ; for, never hav- 
ing had a bed to go to, it made little difference 
when he went toit. But feeling that he ought 
to accept a little bitter with so much sweet, he 
promised to remember the rule and obey it. 

After the children had left her, Mrs. Kinsey 
sat a long time, thinking it all over. 

“It ’s an experiment,” she said to herself, 
‘a very interesting experiment, and I don’t see 
why it should n’t turn out successfully. At 
any rate, I shall do my best to help it along.” 

Then she went to the kitchen, and calling all 
the servants together, gave them an outline of 
her domestic policy, and firmly gathered up the 
reins of government. They all seemed willing 
and respectful, and Pete assured Mrs. Kinsey, 
in a deferential tone but belligerent manner, 
that the women would be responsible to her for 
their behavior, but if any of the men in service 
gave any “ impidence,” he ’d “ show ’em what ’s 
what and who ’s who!” 

Then, with his air of general proprietorship 
of the whole place, he told her she might go 
fearlessly to rest as soon as she chose, for he 
would attend to locking doors and windows, 
and had innumerable precautions, patent and 
otherwise, against burglars. 

So Mrs. Kinsey went upstairs, and listening 
at Jack’s door, discovered that he was sleep- 
ing energetically and somewhat noisily. Then 


she visited the nursery, and found all serene 
But when she came to Betty’s bedside, 


there. 
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OF BETTY. 
that young person smiled up at her with wide- 
open eyes. 

“Why, I supposed you ’d be sound asleep,’ 
said grandma, in surprise. 

“No, I’m sound awake,” said Betty, cheer- 
fully. 

The full moon shone in and made the room 
almost as bright as day. Mrs. Kinsey offered 
to close the blinds that Betty might go to sleep. 

“No, don’t,” said the child ; “I’m just lying 
here enjoyin’ it all, and after a while I ’Il fall 
asleep.” 

Then, lest she might have a fear of burglars, 
Mrs. Kinsey told her of Pete’s numerous pre- 
cautions and safeguards. 

But Betty only laughed. “I’m not afraid,’ 
she said; “but if I hear a burglar trying to 
get in, I ‘ll run and jump into your bed for 
protection.” 

“All right, dear; I Il leave the door ajar. 
Now go to sleep, like a good child.” 

Perhaps an hour later, Betty, still awake, 
heard a slight noise, and raising her head, saw 
clearly in the bright moonlight a fearful sight. 
She shook with terror, but suppressed the 
scream that rose to her lips, and watching her 
chance, sprang out of bed and half-way across 
the floor. She reached Mrs. Kinsey’s room, 
and with an agonized shriek of ‘“ Grandma, 
grandma, [’m comin’! Let me in,” she flung 
open the door and stumbled her way across 
the room. , 

“Oh, where is he, Betty?” cried the old 
lady, shuddering with fright. “Come here, 
child, quick! Did you see him?” 

“Yes ’m,” said Betty; “he ’s in my room”’; 
and she jumped into bed beside Mrs. Kinsey, 
who was cold and trembling with fear, and 
whose teeth chattered as she whispered: “ Oh, 
can’t we call Pete? I forget which knob ss 
the burglar-alarm.” 

“Why, grandma,” cried Betty, suddenly 
enlightened, “it was n’t a burglar; it was a 
mouse.” 

“A mouse! I’ve a good mind to shake 
you. Betty McGuire, are you crazy, to make 
such a fuss over a harmless little mouse? And 
oh, how you ’ve frightened me!” 

“I’m awful sorry,” said Betty, contritely ; 
“but please let me stay. I can’? go back to 
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my room while that mouse is there. I 
rather see a bear or a tiger!” 

“Stay, of course, child, and go to sleep at 
once. Thank goodness it was only a mouse, 
and not a burglar.” So Betty went to sleep, 
and peace settled down upon the house of 
Denniston. 

Next morning Jack was immensely amused 
over the account of Betty’s “burglar.” But 
when Pete heard it, he started off at once for 
the village, and returned with mouse-traps of 
various patents, and a cat. ‘“ Tabby’s” work 
was quickest and most efficacious, and no more 
burglar-mice invaded Betty’s room. 


CHAPTER XII. 
CHOOSING A BIRTHDAY. 


Lire at Denniston soon settled down into a 
natural and ordinary course, except that Betty 
and Jack had rather better times than most 
children. 

The Van Courts came over occasionally to 
advise and assist, when necessary; and Mr. 
Brewster came to Greenborough once a month, 
and went over the accounts with Mrs. Kinsey, 
to assure himself that everything was going on 
rightly, and that he might make a favorable 
report to Mr. Morris. Betty had concluded 
that she did n’t want a governess who would 
live in the house, because it would spoil things 
to have some one in the family and yet not of 
it; but a tutor was engaged, who came every 
morning and taught the young ideas to shoot 
straight. The library was turned into a school- 
room, and Mr. Mixon found his two pupils 
very diligent and studious, since both were 
naturally bright and truly anxious to learn. 

Although the days were growing warm, they 
decided not to take a summer vacation; for, as 
Betty said, all their life had been a vacation, 
and their school-term had just begun. So they 
pegged away at their books every morning, and 
spent the afternoons in sports and games. 

Of intimate friends they had a small circle ; 
but Jack and Betty were shrewd readers of char- 
acter, and a boy or girl who looked down upon 
them because of their humble origin, or looked 
up to them only because of their wealth, was 
not often invited again to Denniston. 
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But perhaps a dozen young folks in the 
neighborhood proved to be what Jack called 
“‘true blue,” and any or all of these were wel- 
comed in the afternoons; and they were glad 
to come, too, for nowhere else could be found 
such good fun. 

It was not only that Denniston had tennis- 
courts and bowling-alleys, and a pond with 
rowboats on it, or that Ellen’s pantry could 
always provide a bountiful feast for a hungry 
throng, or that Pete was ever ready with ser- 
vice of any kind that might be required; but 
Betty and Jack were such a jolly, good-na- 
tured pair, always ready for any kind of fun, 
and never dictatorial or quarrelsome. 

Of course Jack’s lameness prevented his join- 
ing in some of the athletic sports; but he could 
bowl and row as well as any boy, and he had 
hopes of being able some day to run and jump 
with the best of them; for a great surgeon in 
New York had been written to, and had con- 
sented to come to Greenborough and under- 
take the cure of the lame boy. 

One day in July Dr. Norton came, and said 
that Jack’s case was curable, but that his leg 
would have to be broken and reset. 

Though the operation would be painful, and 
the healing slow, Jack declared himself will- 
ing to undergo tortures, if need be; and so 
the deed was done. 

And then poor Jack had to lie strapped to 
a board for nearly a month, and then walk 
with crutches for two or three weeks longer. 

He bore it all bravely, and even while dis- 
abled studied his lessons so diligently that he 
threatened to get ahead of Betty. 

But that ambitious young woman would n't 
allow such a thing, so she redoubled her ener- 
gies ; and the two made such progress that Mr. 
Mixon began to think he had a pair of prodi- 
gies in his charge. 

The 1st of September was set for Jack to 
take his first unassisted steps; and one hot day 
about the middle of August Betty ran into his 
room, and slammed the door behind her. 

Although improved in many ways by 
Grandma Jean’s wise training, and by her own 
sense of the fitness of things, Betty still had a 
decided breeziness of manner, and was given 
to abruptness both in words and deeds. 
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“Jack,” she exclaimed, in an excited tone, 
“don’t you tell if I tell you somethin’.” 

“No,” said Jack, who was deep in an Eng- 
lish history. ‘But I say, Betty, have you 
come to Mary, Queen of Scots, yet? They 
cut off her head! Just think of it—cut off her 
head!” 

“What a pity,” said Betty, with sympathy, 
but rather absent-mindedly; “but Promise, 
Jack, don’t tell what I’m going to tell you.” 

“IT won’t tell; what is it?” said Jack, 


solemnly. 

“Well, I ’m going to have a birthday 
party! ” 

“Pooh! Youcan’t. You have n’t got any 


birthday—or, at least, you don’t know when 
it is.” 

“ That ’s just it. 
day.” 

“Ho! duy it, I s’pose. 
buy everything ?” 

“* Now, listen, Jack. You don’t know when 
your birthday is, either; and we don’t know 
Polly’s exactly, only that it’s in September. 
So I’m going to choose one birthday, and let 
it do for the whole three of us.” 

“All right; but there ’s plenty of days— 
why not have one apiece?” 

“No; it ’ll be more fun to have ’em all on 
the same day. We ’Ill take September, ’cause 
we know that ’s Polly’s month; and now let ’s 
choose a day in the first week of it, and then 
you walk first on that day, and we 'Il celebrate 
it by a party.” 

“ All right; I choose the first; that ‘ll come 
the quickest.” 

“ Well, if you ’re sure your splint will be off 
by that time. We'll ask Dr. Norton. And 
I ’ve planned it all out. I want the celebra- 
tion to be a parade—in honor of your being 
able to walk, you know.” 

“Yes,” said Jack, who was interested enough 
now; “and we ’ll have a band.” 

“We ’ll de the band ourselves. I’m going 
to get up a ‘pop-gun orchestra.’ Tillie Fenn 
told me about it. And you can ride when you 


I’m going to ge¢ a birth- 


Do you think you can 


get tired walking, and Polly will be in the 
parade in her baby-carriage, and it ‘ll be 


lovely! 
“What ’s a pop-gun orchestra?” 
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“Oh, it ’s lots of fun! Everybody plays on 
anything they want to. Tillie Fenn and I are 
going to town to-day to get the things to play 
on, and then we ’ll all have to practise, you 
know.” 

“T thought you said it was a secret.” 

“Not the orchestra; only the birthday 
party and the parade. Now, while I ’m gone, 
you make out a list of the boys and girls we 
want in the band. It does n’t matter whether 
they can play on anything or not, for some 
have just clappers or paper and combs to 
play on.” 

“I ’ll play the bones,” said Jack ; “I can do 
that in style, though I have n’t touched ‘em 
since I came here. Bring me a set, will you, 
Betty?” 

“ Allright; I will. Now, you make out a list 
of people—and think up a lot of tunes, too.” 

Betty whisked out as suddenly as she had 
whisked in, and skipping down to the veranda, 
gave a long, shrill whistle which could be 
heard at the barn, and in response to which 
her pony-cart was soon at the door. 

“Thank you, Pete,” she said pleasantly ; and 
in a moment she had jumped in and was flying 
down the avenue. 

She stopped for Tillie Fenn, and then the 
two girls drove off to the village. 

They easily found what they wanted, and 
returned laden with pop-guns, jew’s-harps, 
combs, watchmen’s rattles, drums, cymbals, 
bones, sand-brushes—in fact, anything that 
would make a noise. 

Betty told her friend the great secret; for 
what fun is there in having a secret, unless you 
tell it? And Tillie thought the whole project 
grand, and promised to help all she could. “ Be 
sure and come over to-morrow afternoon,” said 
Betty, as she left Tillie at her own home. 
“Come early, and stay to supper.” 

“Yes, I ll come; and shall I bring Tom?” 

“Ves, indeed ; the more the merrier.” 

When Betty reached home, Jack had the list 
of performers made out, and a note written to 
each one. Pete was despatched at once to 
deliver the notes, and then Betty displayed her 
stock of musical instruments with pride. 

Jack grasped eagerly at the bones, and made 
such a deafening clatteration with them that 
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Betty ran away with her hands over her ears 
\t supper, that night, they told Grandma Jean 
all about it, and she was much amused at the 
idea of the triple birthday. 

“ And how old will you all be?” she asked, 


thinking up a small secret on her own account. 

“Well,” said Betty, uncertainly, “I think 
I ’ve been fourteen for about a year, so I ’Il 
Jack does n’t know how old he is, 


be fifteen. 
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‘““And you see, grandma, we ’Il get the band 
in good working order, and then they can lead 
the parade, and we ‘ll march all about the 
And 


Courts and some more grown-up people to sit 


grounds. we ’ll have you and the Van 


on the veranda for to be beholding of us.” 
Though Betty’s grammar had greatly im- 

proved under Mr. Mixon’s teaching, her sen- 

tences were often of imperfect construction. 





**BETTY AND TILLIE RETURNED LADEN WITH POP-GUNS, JEW’S-HARPS, COMBS, WATCHMEN’ S RATTLES, 


DRUMS, CYMBALS, 


so we ’re going to call him fifteen, too; and 
Polly, of course, will be three. We know her 
birthday comes in September, but we don’t 
know the day.”” Then she added reflectively : 
“It ’s just as likely to be the rst as another 
day.” 

“No,” said Jack, who had a head for 
mathematics ; “it ’s twenty-nine times as likely 
to be another day as the 1st.” 

This was too deep reasoning for Betty, so she 
ignored it and went on telling about her plans: 


Vou. XXVI.—83. 


BONES, 


AND SAND-BRUSHES.” 


Although anxious above all things to study 
music, Betty’s lessons in that art had not yet 
begun. The best music-teacher of Green- 
borough was away on his summer vacation, so 
Betty was obliged to wait until fall. But a 
naturally quick ear, and a positive talent for 
time, enabled her to lead her orchestra suc- 
cessfully. 

Day after day the young people met in the 
Denniston music-room ; and such a caterwaul- 


ing was the result that Grandma Jean, who 
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had become a favorite in Greenborough soci- 
ety, made many afternoon calls during that 
period. 

After a while, though, when they became 
more proficient, the music was really not so 
bad—that is, if anybody liked that kind. It 
was strong, loud, and accurate ; and what more 
could be desired in a pop-gun orchestra? 

The number of performers had steadily 
grown larger, and now twenty answered to roll- 
call. ‘Tillie Fenn played the piano to teach 
the tunes, and Betty’s baton kept the time 
true. 

Their selections were varied, and contained 
Marches 
But their grandest 


many street songs and patriotic airs. 
were among their favorites. 
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accomplishment was the “Anvil Chor 
When this was played on fifes and pa 
covered combs, and accompanied by bones 
and cymbals and rolling drums and watch. 
men’s rattles, with pop-guns popping just at 
the right time, the effect was truly thrilling 

By the end of August Jack was improving so 
fast that the doctor said he might surely walk 
without his crutches on the first day of Sep- 
tember, though not very far. So it was 
ranged that he should start out with the gra 


parade, and pass the reviewing-stand, after 
which the pony-cart would be in waiting, and 
the rest of the way Master Jack could ride. 
Then preparations went on merrily, and in 
vitations were sent out for the great affair. 


(To be continued.) 
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Mars may well be termed the planet of ro- 
mance, since more romances have been told 
concerning it than about any other planet in 
the solar system. In ancient times it was se- 
lected as the planet of war on account of its 
ruddy light, its symbol being the spear and 
shield of the old Assyrian warriors. But the 


evil qualities attributed to the ruddy hue of 
Mars by people believing in planetary influ- 
ences have long ago been consigned to the 
realms of romance, and Mars is no longer held 
accountable for the wars and disasters that take 
place on planet Earth. 

Seen through a fine telescope, Mars presents 
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the appearance of a miniature earth floating 
overhead, the ruddy markings indicating land, 





the greenish markings outlining seas and water- 
courses, while white caps adorn the regions 
corresponding to the polar regions on earth. 
The astronomer, in the quiet and ease of his 
observatory, can make a study of these regions, 
which may not as yet have ever been seen by 
the inhabitants of Mars because of the dangers 
which prevent access to them. We may well 
doubt whether the bravest Martian ever suc- 
ceeded in reaching either pole of the planet. 
Yet our eyes have rested on those polar regions, 
even on the very poles themselves. In the 
same way, an observer on Mars might direct a 
telescope toward those arctic regions of our 
earth which the most daring of our explorers 
have in vain attempted to reach. 

Mars turns around on its axis just as the 
earth does, except that the day lasts longer 
than the day on earth. With the telescope, it 
is possible to follow the hourly changes that 
take place on Mars, from sunrise to sunset. 
We can see the mists of morning gradually 
clearing away, and the gathering of clouds 
toward evening, probably to pass from the skies 
at night, leaving the stars to shine with a greater 
splendor through a rarer atmosphere. Perhaps 
one or both of the little moons of Mars (for it 








has two, named Deimos and Phobos) may be 
shining in the sky. Deimos rises in the east, 
like other stars, but the inner moon, Phobos, 
hurries around Mars three times a day. For 
this reason, it rises in the west every night, and 
sets in the east after about five and a half hours. 
Neither of the moons gives much light, since 
Phobos supplies only one sixtieth of the amount 
of light given by our moon, while Deimos gives 
only one twelve hundredth. But the smallness 
of the Martian moons must be taken into con- 
sideration, since Phobos is only seven miles in 
diameter, and Deimos five or six. 

Continuing our observation of the planet 
Mars during its daytime, we see in imagination 
the white shore-line along which the murmur- 
ing waves ripple, or dash in breakers against 
rock and promontory. Clouds form and rain 
falls on the surface of Mars, though not on such 
an extensive scale as here. Nevertheless, during 
the latter half of October, 1894, an area much 
larger than Europe remained densely obscured. 
On another occasion, Sir Norman Lockyer 
noticed a great mass of clouds spreading over a 
sea many thousand square miles in extent. As 
the hours passed away, the clouds slowly dis- 
persed, either melting on account of the sun’s 
heat, or dissolving in rain. When Lockyer 
ceased observing for the evening,— at about 
half-past eleven,n—a large portion of the sea 
which had been concealed gradually came into 
view. On this same night, Mr. William Rutter 
Dawes, known as “ the eagle-eyed astronomer,” 
was also studying the planet of war, keeping 
it well under observation until the “ wee sma’ 
hours,” when he made an excellent drawing 
of the planet. Comparing this with a drawing 
made an hour earlier by Lockyer, it was seen 
that the clouds which had concealed the sea 
during the earlier part of the evening had passed 
entirely away. Referring these events to Mar- 
tian time, the cloudy weather on this occasion 
apparently occurred in the forenoon, the mid- 
day hour bringing clear weather, which would 
seem to have lasted till the afternoon was far 
advanced. Judging from the whitish light 
which is usually seen all around the planet’s 
disk, the mornings and evenings on Mars are 
misty. 

Owing to the planet’s distance from the sun, 
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it receives less than half the amount of light 
and heat we are accustomed to here. The 
temperature of Mars is probably far below that 
of freezing water, the climate resembling that 
experienced on the top of the highest mountains 
on earth, usually regions of perpetual snow. 
Consequently, as Professor Young remarks: 
“Unless some cause operates to give Mars an 
abnormal temperature, life resembling that upon 
the earth could not exist there.” Even if life 
were possible on Mars, we can scarcely imagine 
that it would be a comfortable world to live on 
as compared with our own. To begin with, 
the year on Mars is nearly twice as long as the 
year on earth, lasting 687 days; and as a re- 
sult, the seasons last nearly six months instead 
of three. During the long winter season an 
enormous amount of snow and ice collects at 
the polar regions, and as springtime approaches, 
the snow begins to melt, an immense quantity 
of water is set free, and the land is submerged 
as far.as the tropics. 

The inhabitants of Mars (if any) must be 
constantly in dread of these yearly inundations ; 
and unless equally content to live on land or on 
sea in this “ Venice of the sky,” we can scarcely 
envy the lot of our neighbors in space. As a 
result of the inundations, the seas and oceans 
do not keep within the limits assigned to them, 
so that the land markings on Mars are rather 
vaguely outlined. As M. Faye observed in 
1892: “Water seems to march about at its 
ease, flooding from time to time regions as wide 
as France.” Imagine the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans overflowing the land along the coast- 
line at the approach of the spring season! Yet 
such an illustration makes us realize more fully 
the true state of affairs that actually prevails on 
Mars. Even the so-called “seas” vary in ap- 
pearance, and there is a certain very wide tract 
on Mars concerning which Mr. Dawes observed 
that at times he seemed to see clear traces of 
seas there, but at other times he found no such 
traces. Probably these regions are extensive 
tracts of marshland, broken up into shoals, 
islands, or lakes; for it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish the details, even with a fine telescope. 
While making observations of Mars in the year 
1894 with the telescope at the Lick Observa- 
tory, Professor Barnard noticed that the dark 


regions on Mars “ appeared to resemble a moun- 
tainous country, broken by cafion, rift, and 
ridge, seen from a great elevation.” 

Therefore it would seem as though some of 
the regions which have hitherto been included 
among the Martian seas may be, in reality, re- 
gions richly covered with verdure. Flamma- 
rion, the great French astronomer, accounted 
for the ruddy hue of Mars by suggesting that 
its verdure may be red instead of green, the 
principal glories of the Martian forests being 
ever-reds instead of evergreens, while the Mar- 
tian fields are covered with blades of red grass. 
Sir John Herschel was of the opinion that 
the ruddy hue of Mars is due to the ocher in 
the soil; and it is now generally agreed that 
these orange-colored regions are probably des- 
erts of sand and rock. 

The surface of the planet Mars seems to be 
very level as compared with the earth’s, al- 
though Professor Campbell perceived brilliant 
projections on the edge of the planet while he 
was making observations at the Lick Observa- 
tory in 1890. He suggests that the projections 
may be mountains ten thousand feet high, and 
probably covered with snow. These projec- 
tions have since been re-observed at Nice in 
southern France, at Arequipa in Peru, South 
America, and by Mr. Percival Lowell at his 
observatory in Flagstaff, Arizona. But Mr. 
Lowell is of the opinion that there are few, if 
any, high mountain peaks or ranges on Mars, 
though there are indications of a few elevations, 
perhaps two or three thousand feet in height. 

It is possible to follow the progress of the 
seasons on Mars by observing the changes that 
take place in the brilliant white caps adorning 
the polar region. During the long winter sea- 
son these caps (which are probably masses of 
snow and ice) increase in size; but as spring 
approaches a change takes place, which has 
been described by the great Milanese astron- 
omer, Schiaparelli: 

“As summer advances in either hemisphere 
the wasting of the white calotte (snow-cap) can 
be followed in every minute particular. The 
snowy regions are then seen to be successively 
notched at their edges. Black holes and long 
fissures are formed in their interiors; great iso- 
lated fragments many miles in extent stand out 
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from the: principal mass, dissolve, and dis- 
appear a little later. In short, the same divi- 
sions and movements of these icy fields present 
themselves to us at a glance that occur during 
the summer of our own arctic regions.” 

Usually the merest excuse of a polar snow- 
cap is left, but it once actually happened that 
the snow-cap vanished altogether. 

In 1877 Schiaparelli observed some peculiar 
lines on the surface of the planet Mars, and he 
called them canals. For nine years he was 
the only astronomer who could see them; and 
when, in 1881, he further announced that the 
canals had doubled, it was supposed for a 
time that the Milanese astronomer was the 
victim of an illusion. However, since then 
the results of his observations of the canals of 
Mars have been abundantly confirmed both in 
Europe and America, especially at the Lick 
Observatory and the Flagstaff Observatory. 
The observations made by Mr. Lowell at the 
latter observatory, and those already made by 
Schiaparelli, tend to make us feel very much 
at home on planet Mars. However, it is ne- 
cessary to state that Mr. Lowell’s theories are 
not generally received among astronomers as 
satisfactorily established at present, but they 
are well worthy of consideration. 

The canals are not visible during the winter 
season on Mars; but as springtime advances 
they make their appearance as faint, dark lines, 
growing wider and wider until they are fifty 
miles across, and then, by way of variety, they 
double. In fact, single canals have been known 
to double themselves literally at a day’s notice, 
the twin canals running along side by side like 
railroad tracks; only, in this instance, the railroad 
tracks are separated by a distance of over two 
or three hundred miles. Some of the canals 
extend to a distance varying from three hun- 
dred to upward of four thousand miles, and 
appear to be as accurately straight as lines can 
be upon a sphere. The canals seem to meet at 
a number of small spots or junctions, which 
have been termed “lakes” by Schiaparelli, and 
“oases” by Mr. Lowell. These small spots 
are scattered over the ruddy portion of the 
planet’s surface, forming a curious network 
with the canals, the spots at the junction of the 
canals being as important a feature as the 
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canals themselves. Mr. Lowell assumes that 
the region intersected by the canals corresponds 
to the desert region on earth, and that the 
canals were apparently constructed for the pur- 
pose of fertilizing this region and the oases 
in the midst of the wilderness. Therefore, what 
we see is not the canal itself, but vegetation 
along its banks. Yet this does not account for 
a canal doubling itself within twenty-four hours ; 
for, romance as we may about Mars, we can 
scarcely imagine vegetation developing with 
such amazing rapidity. As the canals widen, 
the oases do not increase in size, but darken, 
which would seem to indicate that they become 
covered with vegetation as the season advances. 
Mr. Lowell also enters into interesting specula- 
tions as to the canals being of artificial forma- 
tion, ignoring the rather serious difficulty as to 
the temperature of Mars. He sees evidence of 
engineering skill in the construction of the 
canal system, which he attributes to the supe- 
rior ability of the Martians. Under the circum- 
stances we can well imagine the (supposed) 
inhabitants of Mars recognizing the necessity 
of such canals as a protection against the 
destructive effects of the annual inundations ; 
but several years ago Mr. J. Orr of the British 
Astronomical Association found, on calculation, 
that the construction of such canals would re- 
quire an army of two hundred million men 
working for a thousand years. This recalls the 
building of the Great Pyramid; for, according 
to Herodotus, we learn that one hundred thou- 
sand men were employed for twenty years in its 
construction, and that ten years were occupied 
in making a causeway by which to convey the 
stones to the place. Nevertheless, owing to the 
fact that the mass of Mars is only one ninth that 
of the earth, its attractive force is less, and the 
soil in which the Martians worked would weigh 
very much less, mass for mass, than that in which 
the men on earth labor. An object weighing 
one hundred pounds on earth would weigh only 
thirty-eight pounds on Mars. 

How strange it seems that we can tell by the 
mass of a planet how much an object weighs on its 
surface, although the planet is millions of miles 
distant! But the power of attraction exerted 
by Mars on its two little moons gives the secret 


away. Knowing the size of the moons of Mars, 
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and the attractive power that must be exerted 
by Mars to keep them from wandering away 
from his guardianship, we can tell how great is 
that power, and the mass of the planet. The 
smaller the mass of the planet, the smaller its 
attractive power. If we could be transplanted 
from the earth to Mars, we would be surprised 
at the difference in our weight. 

“ A man who here weighs one hundred and 
sixty pounds would there weigh only sixty 
pounds. If he were able to jump to a height 
of five feet on earth, he would jump thirteen 
feet there. So far as this condition goes, an 
elephant on Mars might be as agile as a deer is 
on the earth.” 

These facts are vouched for by such an au- 
thority as Professor Young, making us realize 
that, romance as we may about Mars, “ fact 
is stranger than fiction.” Moreover, a being 
shaped as men are, but fourteen feet high, 
would be as active as a man six feet high, and 
many times more powerful. So that, due allow- 
ance being made for the greater strength of the 
Martians and the reduced weight of the mate- 
rials they would have to work with, the con- 
struction of the canals on Mars would progress 
far more rapidly and be on a more extensive 
scale than here. 

Another theory advanced with regard to the 
canals of Mars traces their origin to cracks 
in the shrinking crust of the planet, resembling 


the cracks seen on the surface of the moon. 
Nevertheless, this would seem to indicate that 
Mars has reached the period of planetary old 
age, while, according to still another astro- 
nomical theory, Mars should be consideral)ly 
younger than the earth. The planet is much 
smaller than the earth, however, being only 4200 
miles in diameter, while the earth is 7918 miles. 
Judging from the fact that a small body cools 
off sooner than a larger one, Mars may pass 
more rapidly than the earth through the vary- 
ing periods of planet life, ranging from the 
infancy of its career until it is dead and rigid 
like the moon. At present Mars seems alto- 
gether unfit to be the abode of beings consti- 
tuted as we are. Neither vegetable nor animal 
life, as we know them, could exist on the planet. 
In fine, “all the conditions of life in Mars, all 
that tends to the comfort and well-being of 
Martian creatures, must differ utterly from what 
is known on earth.” If there ever was a time 
when life was possible on its surface, it may 
have been in the days when the sun gave out 
more heat than it does now, so that Mars re- 
ceived a bountiful supply, and when the planet 
itself was clothed with an atmosphere capabie 
of retaining the heat. However, theory and 
fact have woven such a charm around this 
“miniature earth floating overhead” that, 
whether it is inhabited or not, it will always 
be for us the fascinating planet of romance. 


‘The Planet 
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SMALLER than the earth, but very imposing 
in the evenings of early summer, high above 
the last twilight glow of sunset, Mars may 
rightly be called great, so much more conspicu- 
ous is he than most of the stars in his vicinity. 
Even in comparison with Castor and Pollux a 
little nearer the horizon, brilliant Procyon south, 
and Capella northward, Mars still holds his 
ruddy sway in the western sky. 

Since astronomers have unraveled the mys- 
terious motions of the planets, these “ wan- 
derers” in space, apparently so much more 
erratic than the steady-going stars, and have 
shown why Mars is sometimes seen in the 
morning before sunrise, and again in his pres- 
ent early-evening place, they have turned their 
attention more and more to the kinds of worlds 
our planets are, if they are like or unlike the 
earth, and if the stars are really suns like our 
own, and made of the same materials. Where 
they are, how they move, and their distances, 
we know. What they are is now the next 
thing. And lately some very interesting de- 
tails about the planet of Mars have been found 
out, in addition to the facts already discovered 
by the long-ago patience and devotion of the 
early observers. 

They told us that Mars has an average dis- 
tance from the sun of nearly one hundred and 
forty-two million miles; that he is next beyond 
ourselves in the planetary family revolving 
around the sun; that his year has almost twice 
as many days as ours, and that each day is not 
quite an hour longer than the days and hours 
we know. 

Galileo, who first looked at Mars through the 
‘optick tube, 


‘ ” 


discovered in 1610 


It is not always 


wonderful 


that the planet shows changes. 
round and “full,” as we say of the moon, but 
has, like that, periods of showing the gibbous 
shape (as the moon looks when half-way 
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between quarter and full), though never exhibit- 
ing the crescent form, nor even the quarter. 

About the time that our Revolution ended 
with the disbanding of the army in 1783, Sir 
William Herschel in England, who had been 
carefully studying Mars for six years, an- 
nounced that the appearance like ice or snow 
round the poles was not constant in shape— 
that it changed with the changing seasons on 
the planet. More than half a century later the 
first map or real chart of the globe of Mars was 
made in Germany, though, of course, the ob- 
servers then could not by any means know as 
much about his surface as we have learned 
since the great telescopes of our times have 
been built. Galileo’s best instrument was about 
what an ordinary ship-captain now uses, while 
the huge telescopes of our own day are as large 
as the trunks of the oldest trees in the forests 
on our Eastern coast. 

All the monster glasses with which the late 
rapid advance has been made in knowledge of 
our celestial neighbors have come into being 
since the Civil War. Until then, in this coun- 
try, the Harvard telescope of fifteen inches was 
the largest. About 1860 one of eighteen and 
a half inches was ordered for the University ot 
Mississippi; but with the breaking out of the 
war telescopes had to wait, and these lenses 
are now at the Northwestern University, in 
Evanston, Illinois. It is only since 1870 
that really huge instruments have multiplied 
and are nightly turned upon the starry skies to 
ask the questions which seem to our impatience 
so slowly answered. 

But many answers have come, after all, and 
some things are clear which before could only 
be surmised. For instance, we feel quite sure 
now that Mars has an atmosphere, though not 
more than half as dense as our own; but far 


better than none, as we can tell by looking at 
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our bright though dead and desolate moon, 
from which air and water have long since 
disappeared. And if 
Mars has air, the polar 
caps alone would seem 
to show that he has 
also ice and snow ; and 
there appear to be, as 
well, areas of water or 
marsh, though less in 
extent than the land. 
The northern hemi- 
sphere looks _ bright 
through the telescope, 
even showing tints of 
red and yellow, which 
astronomers are in- 
clined to think is chiefly 
dry land, probably 
desert; while the south- 
ern is dark, the “ seas” 
brown or dull gray, quite as water might ap- 
pear. These spots were first called seas, like 
the smooth regions of the moon, and the name 
continues in both, whatever they may be. 

In 1877 Mars was at his nearest to us; near, 
that is, from an astronomer’s point of view, 
though really at the enormous distance of 
thirty-five million miles. Yet a great deal was 
learned about this neighbor in the skky— among 
other things, that he is attended by two tiny 
satellites, or moons, never seen before. And 
the same year an Italian astronomer, Signor 
Schiaparelli (pronounced skeed-pa-rel'ly) made 
careful studies and drawings of the strange 
markings on Mars, completing, with the fine 
telescope at Milan, a series of elaborate 
sketches afterward combined into an accurate 
detail map. 

Again, in 1892 and 1894, the earth and Mars 
came near each other in their flight through 
space, though somewhat farther than during 
the year 1877. And within the last few months 
we have been once more in a good position 
to observe each other. But we are favorably 
placed because only under these conditions can 
we see the north pole of Mars, and so much 
more is known about his south pole that there 
is, of course, a strong attraction in the mysteri- 
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ous northern regions. Only at this great dis- 
tance is the north pole graciously tilted toward 
us, so he has been constantly watched this 
winter and spring; and so he will be again in 
a little over two years. Eight years, however, 
will pass before the Martian south pole can 
again be studied to good advantage; in Sep 
tember of 1909, too, all observatories will be on 
the eager lookout for news from this fascinat- 
ing planet. 

When winter on Mars is almost over, the 
observer who has been patiently watching 
through his telescope sees the brilliant polar cap 
gradually grow smaller, shrinking about fifteen 
miles every day. In 1894 those who looked 
night after night saw first a curious dark line 
form in the whiteness around the south pole, 
which spread and lengthened until it quite cut 
the cap in two. Then the smooth edges be- 
came rough and jagged, and, as with us when 
a large surface of snow is melting, separate 
patches of dark color appeared here and there, 
until the whole brilliant region was cut into 
small areas. Sometimes, however, the white 
would increase a little, which suggested snow- 
storms making a vain attempt to save an ice- 
cap from destruction. As summer came on 
apace, and the sun shone more and more 
warmly on the great white fields, they grew 
continually smaller. Finally, toward the end 
of the Martian summer, a remarkable thing 
occurred: for the first time the polar cap was 
observed to disappear entirely, making what 
looked like a temporary ocean. 

But with the departure of the snowy cap 
another strange appearance followed upon the 
rest of the planet’s surface: dark spots in the 
bright continents slowly emerged, like lakes or 
oases, and before many weeks had passed they 
were seen to be connected with each other by 
a number of lines, also dark, which Schiaparelli 
had seen as long before as 1877, and named 
canali, meaning in Italian simply channels, a 
word which has been translated into English 
’ which some astron- 


‘ 


and adopted as “ canals,’ 
omers now think them to be. 

When he announced, twelve years ago, that 
he had seen these strange lines on Mars, Signor 


Schiaparelli was of course at once disbe- 
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lieved. His eyes were keener than most, and 
he was in advance of his time; and the world 
unfailingly makes life hard for its seers and 
prophets. For nine years the faithful Italian 
astronomer had the Martian canals quite to 
himself. But in 1886 M. Perrotin at Nice suc- 
ceeded in seeing them also; and since then 
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fied the markings, he and his assistant, M. 
Thollon, also detected the doubling of this 
mystic tracery. 

Sometimes a pair, like twin tracks of some 
enormous, broad-gage railway, will be twenty- 
five miles apart; again, others proceed in com- 
panionably parallel lines, but three or four 





DIAGRAMS SHOWING THE “CANALS” AND “LAKES,” OR “ OASES,” 
AT DIFFERENT TIMES. 


they have been verified by the keenest observers 
everywhere. 

It requires, however, an excellent telescope 
and very steady air to detect these curious 
markings, visible only when it is summer on 
Mars, But though they do not seem to remain 
stationary, sometimes showing for only a few 
days and then passing from sight, a few at a 
time are visible during most of the summer, and 
more astronomers are constantly recognizing 
them. Apparently straight, they intersect not 
only the lakes, but one another at all sorts of 
angles, until the whole great continent is laced 
with this unique network. Mr. Lowell, at his 
fine observatory in Arizona, where the air is 
exceptionally pure, has seen changes in color in 
these singular canals, which become finally a 
sort of bluish green. 

But the most remarkable thing about them is 
that suddenly, some clear evening, one or two 
lines will appear double—not all of them to- 
gether, or for long, but distinctly double for 
atime. This, too, was observed by Signor 
Schiaparelli, two years after he had discovered 
the canals themselves. They could be seen by 
him at that time more easily than by another, 
because, as Mr. Lowell says, ‘ What the eye 
has once seen it can always see better a sec- 
ond time”; and when M. Perrotin at last veri- 
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ON MARS, AS SEEN THROUGH THE TELESCOPE 
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hundred miles from each other. Even 
astronomers who have admitted seeing 
double canals cannot explain them. 

Of course, some persons cried out at once 
that such an effect could not be natural—that 
the canals must be the artificial work of intelli- 
gent inhabitants on our neighbor world. And 
well-known astronomers often receive very odd 
letters from all parts of the country, asking for 
information about the people and the public 
works on Mars. But they reply cautiously ; 
they are careful not to commit themselves. 

Most probably Mars is farther along in his 
life than the earth, and the supply of water is 
becoming scanty, as well as of air. If there is 
a race of beings living on our neighbor-planet, 
the intelligence of such inhabitants would lead 
them to realize that from generation to gene- 
ration their water-supply was growing less ; that 
in time it could not suffice for support of the 
vegetable life upon which their own depends. 
It would be the part of wisdom to provide 
against the drought on their gradually drying 
planet by constructing these vast canals to 
save water from the melting snow-caps, and 
turn it into irrigating channels where it might 
nourish vegetation. 

All this seems perfectly obvious and simple 
to those of us who theorize comfortably upon 
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the observations of other people ; but in reality 
there are great difficulties in the way when at 
its nearest this riddle of a world is thirty-five 
million miles distant. Still, it is nothing short 
of unpardonable egotism to suppose that man 
is to be found only on this little earth, one of 
the smallest worlds, a whirling grain of sand in 
the system circling round the sun, itself but a 
secondary star among celestial hosts whose un- 
counted millions extend into the awful depths 
of endless space. When we turn our thoughts 
from villages and small concerns, our acquain- 
tances and our clothes, to other planets, and to 
the starry universe beyond, all things seem pos- 
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sible in that great hour when the mind grows 
almost dizzy with vastness. 

But, at all events, such has been the careful 
study of Mars and his puzzling features, whether 
natural or artificial, that every oasis and canal 
and sea is named, and many maps of this neigh- 
bor are now made more accurately than those 
of central Australia and Africa and our own 
polar regions. 

And so, when we see the splendid red planet 
shining in the west, it becomes endowed with 
new meaning, since we know what has been 
actually found out, and what has been reason- 
ably surmised. 





QUICKSILVER SUE. 


By Laura E. RICHARDs. 


[This story was begun in the May number.} 


Cuapter III. 
MARY’S VIEW. 


“ Mammy, I have seen her.” 

“Well, Mary dear?” 

“ Oh, mammy, it is n’t well! It is n't a bit 
well; it’s just horrid! I don’t like her a bit, 
and I never shall like her, I know.” 

Mrs. Hart made room beside her on the wide 
sofa, in the corner of which she sat knitting. 

“ Come and tell me, dear,” she said comfor- 
tably. “ Let us take the trouble out and look 
at it. It may be smaller than you think. Tell 
mammy all about it.” 

Mary drew a long breath, and rubbed her 
head against her mother’s arm. 

“Oh, mammy, you do smooth me out so!” 
she said. “I feel better already. Perhaps it 
is n’t quite so bad as it seems to me, but I ’m 
Well, I told you how they made 


afraid it is. 
friends ?” 
“Yes; Sue put a red sugar heart in the 
corner of the Packard pew, and she and that 
little girl—she is n’t little? well, then, say 


big girl— made eyes at each other all through 
the service, and fell upon each other’s necks 
afterward. My dear, it was n’t the thing to 
do, of course ; but Sue meant no harm, and it 
was a truly Susannic proceeding. What came 
next ?” 

“You know I was busy all day Monday, 
helping you with the strawberry-jam. Well, 
they were together all day ; and yesterday, when 
I went over to see Sue, she was at the hotel 
with Clarice, and had been invited to stay to 
dinner. I stayed and played with Lily, who 
seemed pretty forlorn, and all the time I kept 
hoping Sue would come back, but she did n’t. 
Mammy!” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“T do think Lily has a forlorn time. You 
spoke to me about it once, and I said then I 
did n’t think so. I—I think it was just that 
I did n’t see, then; now I do.” 

Mrs. Hart patted Mary’s arm, but said no- 
thing, and the girl went on: 

“ Well, then this morning, about an hour ago, 
Sue came flying over in the wildest excitement. 
Clarice Packard was there at her house, and I 
must ‘come over that very minute. Clarice was 
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the dearest and loveliest creature in the world; 
and we must love each other, too, and we should 
be three hearts that beat as one, and she never 
was so happy in her life.’ You must have heard 
her, mammy. All this was in the front entry, 
and she was swinging on the door all the time 
she was talking; she had n’t time to let go the 
handle, she said.” 

“Yes, I heard; but I was busy, and did not 
notice much. She seemed to be rather unusu- 
ally ‘ quicksilvery,’ I thought. And did you fly 
over with her?” 

“Why, no. I was just going to feed the 
dogs,—I promised the boys I would, because 
they wanted to go fishing early,—and I had 
the chickens to see to, and I could n’t go that 
minute. I ought n’t to have gone at all, 
mammy, for you needed me, though you would 
say you did n’t. Well, Sue went off quite 
huffy; but when I did go over, she forgot all 
about it, and she was beaming and rippling. 
She és a darling, if she does provoke me some- 
times! She flew downstairs to meet me, and 
hugged me till I had no breath left, and almost 
dragged me upstairs to her room. She was out 
of breath as well as I, and she could only say: 
‘Oh, Clarice, this is Mary. Mary, this is Cla- 
rice Packard, my new friend. She does n’t care 
a bit about being two years older than we are. 
And now we shall all three be friends, like — 
like the Dauntless Three, don’t you know? Oh, 
is n't this splendid? Oh, I never was so happy 
in my life!’ 

* Mammy, Clarice Packard did n’t look as 
if she had ever heard of the Dauntless Three; 
but she smiled a little, thin smile, and opened 
her eyes at me, and said: ‘So glad!’ I shook 
hands, of course, and her hand just flopped into 
mine, all limp and froggy. I gave it a good 
squeeze, and she made a face as if I had broken 
her bones.” 

“You have a powerful grip, you know, Mary. 
Everybody is n’t used to wrestling like a boy. 
You probably did hurt her.” 

“TI know, mammy. I suppose I did squeeze 
too hard. Well, Sue had been showing her 
everything —all our things that we play with 
together. She did n’t say much,—well, per- 
haps she could not have said very much, for 
Sue was talking all the time,— but I felt —mam- 
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my, I felt sure that she did n’t really care about 
any of them. I know she laughed at the tele- 
phone, because I saw her. 

“*T have a real telephone in my room at 
home,’ she said, ‘a long-distance one. My dear- 
est friend lives in Brooklyn, and we have a line 
all to ourselves. Papa is one of the directors, 
you know, and I told him I could n’t have 
other people listening to what Leonie and I 
said to each other, so he gave us a private line.’ 
Mammy, do you believe that? I don’t.” 

“T cannot say, my dear,” said Mrs. Hart, 
cautiously. “It sounds unlikely, but I cannot 
Say it is not true. Go on.” 

“I think Sue had been showing Clarice her 
dresses before I came, for the closet door was 
open, and her pink gingham was on the bed; 
and presently Clarice said: ‘Have you any 
jewelry ?’ 

“ Sue ran and brought her box, and took out 
all her pretty little things. You know what 
pretty things Sue has, mammy. You remem- 
ber the blue mosaic cross her godmother sent 
her from Italy, with the white dove on it, and 
the rainbow-shell necklace, and that lovely 
enameled rose-leaf pin with the pearl in the 
middle ?” 

“ Yes; Sue has some very pretty trinkets, sim- 
ple and tasteful, as a child’s should be. Mrs. 
Penrose has excellent taste in all such matters. 
Sue must have enjoyed showing them to a new 
person.” 

“Dear Sue! she was so pleased and happy, 
she never noticed; but I could see that that 
girl was just laughing at the things. Of course 
none of them are showy —I should hope not !— 
but you would have thought they were nothing 
but make-believe, the way she looked at them. 
She kept saying, ‘Oh, very pretty! Quite 
sweet!’ and then she would open her eyes 
wide and smile; and Sue just quivered with 
delight every time she did it. Sue thinks it is 
perfectly beautiful; she says it is Clarice’s soul 
overflowing at her eyes. / want to shake her 
every time she does it. Well, then she said 
in a sort of silky voice she has,— Sue calls it 
silken, and I call it silky ; and I think somehow, 
mammy, that shows partly the way she strikes 
us both, don’t you?—she said in that soft, 
silky way, ‘Any diamonds, dear?’ Of 
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course she knew Sue had no diamonds! 


The 
idea! I never heard anything so ridiculous. 
And when Sue said no, she said: ‘I wish I 
had brought my chain; I should like to show 
itto you. Papa thought it hardly safe for me to 
bring it down hére “into the backwoods,” he 
said. It goes all round my neck, you know, 
and reaches down to my belt. It cost a thou- 
sand dollars.’ Mammy, do you believe that?” 

“TJ don’t think it at all likely, my dear! I 
am afraid Clarice is given to romancing. But 
of course she may have a good deal of jewelry. 
Some very rich people, who have not just our 
ideas about such matters, often wear a great 
deal of jewelry, more than we should like to 
wear, even if we had the means. But people 
of good taste would never allow a young girl 
to wear diamonds.” 

“T should think not, mammy! Clarice 
Packard had no diamonds on, but her hands 
were just covered with rings—rather cheap, 
shewy rings, too. There was one pretty one, 
though, that took Sue’s fancy greatly, and mine 
too, for that matter. It was a ring of gold 
wire, with a tiny gold mouse running loose 
round it—just loose, mammy, holding on by 
its four little feet. Oh, such a pretty thing! 
Sue was perfectly enchanted with it, and could 
not give over admiring it; and at last Clarice 
took it off and put it on Sue’s finger, and said 
she must wear it a little while for her sake. I 
wish, somehow, Sue had said no; but she was 
so happy, and ‘quicksilvered’ all over so, it was 
pretty to see her. She threw her arms round 
Clarice’s neck, and told her she was a dear, 
beautiful, royal darling! Then Clarice whis- 
pered something in Sue’s ear, and looked at me 
out of the corner of her eye, and Sue colored 
and looked distressed; and—and so I came 
away, mammy dear, and here I am!” 

“ Rather hot, and a little cross?” said Mrs. 
Hart. 

“Yes, mammy.” 

* And with a sore spot in your heart ?” 

“ Yes, mammy.” 

Mrs. Hart -put down her knitting and held 
out her arms, and Mary curled up in her lap, 
and tried to shorten her long legs and make 
herself as small as might be. 


” 


“ You know what I am afraid of, mammy! 
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she said. Her mother nodded, and pressed the 
comforting arms closer round her little girl, but 
said nothing. 

“T am afraid I am going to lose my Sue, my 
own Sue, who has always belonged to me. It 
does n’t seem as if I could bear it, mammy. 
It has come so—don’t you know ? —so all of 
a sudden! We never thought anything could 
possibly come between us; I never should think 
of wanting any one but Sue, and I thought— it 
was the same — with her. And—and now — 
she does not see herself how it is, not a bit; 
she is just as sweet and loving as ever; and she 
thinks that I can start right in as she has done, 
and love this girl, and that there will be three 
of us instead of two. Mammy, it cannot be; 
you see that, I ’m sure; of course you do! 
And — and I am very sad, mammy!” 

Mrs. Hart stroked the brown head in silence 
for a few minutes; then she said: 

“ Dear child, I don’t really think we need be 
afraid of that—of your losing Sue permanently. 
You are likely to have an uncomfortable sum- 
mer; that, I fear, we must expect. But Sue is 
too good and loving at bottom to be seriously 
moved by this new-comer; and a tie like that 
between you and her, Mary, is too strong to be 
easily loosed. Sue is dazzled by the glitter and 
the novelty, and all the quicksilver part of her 
is alive and excited. It is like some of your 
stories coming true, or it seems so to her, I 
have no doubt. Remember that you are very 
different, you two, and that while you are 
steady-going and content with every-day life, 
she is always dreaming and longing for some- 
thing new and wonderful. She would not be 
so dear to you if you were more alike, nor you 
to her. But by and by the other part of her, 
the sensible part, will wake up again, and she 
will see what is foolish in this new friendship, 
and what is real and abiding in the old. Then, 
too, Mary, you must remember that you are 
excited, as well as Sue, and perhaps not quite 
just. You have seen this girl only once.” 

“Tt would be just the same, mammy, if I had 
seen her a hundred times; I know it would!” 

“No, love; you cannot know that. Some 
people show their worst side on first acquain- 
tance, and improve as we know them better. 
You certainly must show some attention to 
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Clarice Packard. Your father has met Mr. 
Packard, and says he seems a sensible man, 
though not a person of much education. Sup- 
pose you invite the girl here, and let me see 
her. We might ask her to tea some evening 
this week.” 

“No, mammy! 
I know he would not. 
There they go, she and Sue. 
for yourself!” 

Mrs. Hart looked, and saw the two girls pac- 
ing along the opposite sidewalk, arm in arm. 
Clarice was bending over Sue with an exagger- 
ated air of confidence; her eyes languished, and 
she shook her head and shrugged her shoulders 
with an air of great consequence. 

“You are right, dear!” said Mrs. Hart. 
“ Not to tea, certainly. What shall we do, then ? 
Let me see! You might have a picnic, you 
three girls. That is an excellent way of im- 
proving’ acquaintance. You may find it quite 
a different thing, meeting in an informal way. 
The first interview would, of course, be the 
trying one.” 

Mary brightened. “That would be just the 
thing!” she added. “And I will try, mammy; 
I surely will try to like Clarice, if I possibly 
can ; and of course I can be nice to her, anyhow, 
and I will. Oh, here comes Sue back again, 
and I ’ll ask her!” 

Sue came flying back along the street at a 
very different pace from the mincing steps to 
which she had been trying to suit her own. 
Mary rapped at the window. Sue flashed an 
answering smile, whirled across the street and 
in at the door, hugged Mary, kissed Mrs. Hart, 
and dropped on a hassock, all in one unbroken 
movement. 

“Oh, Mrs. Hart,” she cried, “did you see 
her? Did you see Clarice? Is n’t she “4 
perfectly lovely? Did you ever see such hair 
and eyes? Did you ever see any one walk so?” 

“No, dear; I don’t know that I ever did,” 
said Mrs. Hart; “ but I could hardly see your 
friend’s face, you know. You are very much 
pleased with her, are you, Sue dear ?” 

“Oh!” cried Sue, throwing her head back with 
a favorite ecstatic movement of hers, “ Mrs. 
Hart, she is simply the most lovely creature I 
ever saw in my life. Her ways—why, you 


Papa would not endure it; 
There! look, mammy ! 
Look and see 
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never imagined anything so —so gracious and 
—and queenly, and — and—oh, I don’t know 
what to call it. And she is going to stay all 
summer, and we are to be three together, she 
and Mary and I. You dear!” She stopped 
to hug Mary and take breath. “You dear 
old sobriety, you have n’t got a bit used to 
Clarice yet. I ’m only just beginning to get 
used to her myself, she ’s so different from us. 
She comes from New York, Mrs. Hart; just 
think of that! She walks down Broadway 
every day when she is at home, and she has 
told me all about the elevated railroad. She 
is n’t a bit afraid to go on it, and I don’t believe 
I should be; and—and—oh, Mrs. Hart, isn’t 
it wonderful ?” 

Mrs. Hart smiled down into the beaming 
face. It was impossible not to respond to such 
heartfelt joy. 

“Dear Sue!” she said affectionately, “ you 
must bring your new friend to see me.” 

“ Oh, of course I shall!” cried Sue. 

“And Mary and I were just wondering 
whether it would be pleasant for you three to 
have a picnic some day soon.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Hart, how perfectly delightful! 
When can we go? To-day? I ’ll run after 
Clarice and tell her —” 

“ No, no, Quicksilver!” 
Sue’s skirt, as she sprang up, and pulling her 
down to her seat again. “ We can’t go to-day, 
possibly. Perhaps to-morrow— what do you 
say, mammy? Or would Friday be better?” 
Sue’s face fell. “Friday!” she said. “ Why, 
Mary, Friday is ever and ever so far off! I 
don’t see how we can wait till Friday!” 

“To-morrow will do very well,” said Mrs. 
Hart. “I have a small chicken-pie that will 
be the very thing; and there are doughnuts 
and cookies. How is your mother feeling, Sue ? 
Will she or Katy be able to get up something 
for you, do you think ?” 

“ Oh, yes, indeed, Mrs. Hart! I'll make 
an angel-cake; and there is jam, and — well, 
Katy was going to show me how to make cro- 
quettes some time, and perhaps I ’ll learn how 
to-morrow, and then they will be all ready, you 
see, and —oh, we ‘ll have all kinds of things. 
Let ’s go and see about them now, Mary! Oh, 
and we ’ll ask the boys. Don’t you think they 


said Mary, catching 
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will come, Mary? Clarice wants to know 
them. Is n’t that sweet of her?” 

“ Indeed! ” said Mrs. Hart and Mary, in one 
breath. “ Has she seen them?” 

“No; but she asked if there were any nice 
boys here, and of course I said yes, the nicest 
boys in the world — Tom and Teddy ; and she 
asked me to introduce them to her, and —and 
so you see!” 

“T see,” said Mrs. Hart, with a quiet smile. 
“There are the boys now, back from fishing, 
Why don’t you all go and have a good game 
of ‘I spy’ in the orchard ?” 

“Oh, good!” cried both girls. 

They ran to the door just in time to meet 
two jolly freckled boys who came rolling in, 
both talking at once. Sue stumbled and fell 
over one of them, knocking his cap off, and his 
basket out of his hand. 

“ Now, then, Quicksilver,” said Tom, “ where 
are you a-coming to? ‘Thermometer smashed, 
and mercury running all over the lot, eh ?” 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon, Tom ; I do, indeed! 
but I saved you the trouble of taking off your 
hat, anyhow. Come along and play ‘I spy’ 
in the orchard.” 

“Hurrah!” cried the boys. “Where ’s 
mammy? Oh, mammy, pickereels! Five 
fine, fat, festive pickereels! Fried for supper, 
please, mammy! Coming, Quicksilver! All 
right, Ballast! Who ’ll count out ?” 

“gr? *BMel* “You!” 

They tumbled out of the back door together, 
and the last sound Mrs. Hart heard was: 


Wonozol, zoo-ozol, zigozol zan, 
Bobtail, vinegar, tittle-tol tan ; 

Harum-scarum, virgil marum, 

Hy, zon, tus! 


CHAPTER IV. 
EARLY IN THE MORNING. 


AT six o’clock on Thursday morning, Sue 
was up and scanning the clouds. There were 
not many clouds to scan; the sun was rising 
bright and glorious in a wonderful blue sky. 

“Tt ’s going to be a perfectly splendid day 
said Sue. “I must call Mary. I don’t believe 
she is awake. Oh, I ’ll send a pigeon; that ’s 
It will be lovely to be 
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just what I ‘ll do! 
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waked up by a pigeon this glorious morning ; 
and I have to feed them anyhow, because I 
said I would. I am never going to forget the 
pigeons again, never! The next time | do, | 
shall go without food for two days, and see 
how 7 like it.” 

She dashed into her dress, as quickly as she 


.could, and rushed headlong down the stairs 


and through the kitchen. Katy, the maid of 
all work, was crossing the floor with a brim- 
ming pan of milk. Crash! Sue ran directly 
into her. The pan fell with a mighty splash; 
the milk flew over both Katy and Sue, wetting 
them from head to foot. 

“ Indade, then, Miss Sue, ’t is too bad of yez 
entirely!” cried Katy. “And laughin’, too, 
after sp’ilin’ me gown and desthroyin’ me clane 
flure, let alone all the milk in the house gone.” 

“Oh, but, Katy, if you knew how funny you 
look with the white milk all over your red face! 
I can’t help laughing, I truly can’t. And my 
dress is spoiled too, you see, so it ’s all right. 
I can’t stop now; I ’m in the most terrible 
hurry!” 

She flew on, but popped her head back 
through the door to say: 

“ But I am sorry, Katy, I truly am! and if 
you ‘Il just leave the milk there, I ’Il pick it 
up—I mean wipe it up—just as soon as I get 
back from the picnic.” 

Her smile was so irresistible that Katy’s 
angry face softened in spite of herself. 

“Sure, it ’s merely a child she is!” the good 
woman said. “ Miss Lily ’s twice the sinse of 
her, but yet ’t is her takes the heart of one!” 
She brought the mop and wiped up the milk, 
then went soberly to change her dress, wonder- 
ing how the mistress would make her breakfast 
without the mi!k-toast which was generally all 
she could fancy in the morning. 

Sue had already forgotten the milk. 
on across the yard, where the dew lay thick and 
bright, to a small building that stood under a 
spreading apple-tree. It had been a shed once, 
and its general effect was still, Sue admitted, “a 
little sheddy ”; but the door was very fine, be- 
ing painted a light pea-green, the panels picked 
out with scarlet, and having a really splendid 
door-plate of bright tin with “S. Penrose” in 
black letters. Some white pigeons sat on the 
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roof sunning themselves, and they fluttered 
down about the girl’s head as she tried the 
door. 

“Dear me!” said Sue. “How stupid of me 
to lock the door last night! I might have 
known I should forget the key this morning. 
Never mind! I can get in at the window.” 

She could, and did, but, catching her dress 
on a nail, tore a long, jagged rent in the skirt. 

“Dear me!” said Sue again. “And I don’t 
believe there is another clean one, since I spilled 
the ink last night. Never mind 

She ran up the narrow stairs, and, crossing a 
landing, entered a tiny room papered with gay 
posters. ‘There was plenty of room for the 
little table and two chairs, and if a third person 
should come in she could sit on the table. A 
narrow shelf ran all round the room. This was 
the museum, and held specimens of every bird’s 
nest in the neighboring country (all old nests; 
if Sue had caught any one robbing a nest, or 
stealing a new one, it would have gone hard 
with that person!), and shells, and fossils (there 
was a most interesting clay-bank near the river; 
the boys played “prehistoric man” there a 
good deal, and sometimes they let Sue and 
Mary join them, which was great glory), and 
smoked glass for eclipses (Sue smoked them 
after the last eclipse, a year ago, so as to be 
ready for the next one; but the next one was 
only the moon, which was tiresome, because 
you did n’t need smoked glass), and a dried 
rattlesnake, and a portrait of Raphael framed 
in lobster-claws. Sue did not look at these 
treasures now, because she knew they were all 
there; but if any “picknickle or bucknickle” 
had been missing, she would have known it in 
an instant. Flinging herself into a chair, she 
hunted for a piece of paper; found one, but 
rejected it in favor of a smooth, thin sheet of 
birch bark, on which she wrote as follows: 


'” 


DEAREST JULIET: It is the east, and thou art the 
sun, and it ’s time to get up. I pray thee wake, sweet 
maid! This white bird, less snowy than thy neck, bears 
thee my morning greeting. Do hurry up and dress! 
Is n’t this day perfectly fine? Sha’n’t we have a glorious 
picnic? What are you going to wear? My cake is 
just lovely! I burned the first one, so this is n’t angel; 
it ’s buttercup, because I had to take the yolks. Star 


of my night, send back a message by the bird of love to 
ROMEO. 


thy adored 


QUICKSILVER SUE, 
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Hastily folding the note into a rather tipsy 
cocked hat, Sue opened a little door upon a 
ladder-like staircase, and called: 

“Coo! coo! coo!” 

Down fluttered the pigeons, a dozen or more, 
and taking one in her hand, she fastened the 
note to a bit of ribbon that hung round its 
neck. 

“There!” she said. “Oh, you dear darlings, 
I must give you your corn before I do another 
thing!” 

The corn was in a little covered bin on the 
landing at the head of the stairs. This land- 
ing was called the anteroom, and was fully as 
large as a small table-cloth. She scattered the 
corn with a free hand, and the pigeons cooed 
and scrambled for it as only pigeons can. She 
kept one good handful to feed the messenger 
bird, and several others perched on her shoul- 
ders and thrust their soft heads into her hand. 

“ Dear things!” said Sue again. “ Zuleika, 
do you love me? Do you, Leila and Hassan? 
Oh, I wonder if I look like Lili, in the Goethe 
book? If I were only tall, and had a big 
white hat, and a long white gown with ruffles, 
I think perhaps —” 

She stopped short, for a voice was calling 
from below : 

“Sue! Sue! where are you?” 

Sue’s face, which had been as bright as Lili’s 
own, fell. 

“Oh, Mary Hart,” she cried, “how could 
you?” 

“ How could I what?” and Mary’s rosy face 
looked up from the foot of the staircase. 

“Why, I supposed you were still sound asleep, 
and I was just going to send a pigeon over. 
See! the note is all fastened on; and it’s a 
Romeo note, too; and now you have spoiled it 
all.” 

“Not a bit,” said Mary, cheerfully. “I ’ll 
run right back, Sue. I am only walking in 
my sleep. Look! See me walk.” 

She stretched her arms out stiffly, and stalked 
away, holding her head high, and staring 
straight in front of her. Sue observed her 
critically. 

“You ’re doing it more like Lady Macbeth 
than Juliet!” Sue called after her. “ But still, 
it ’s fine, Mary, only you ought to glare harder, 
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I think. Mind you stay asleep till the pigeon 
comes! It ’s ‘Abou Hassan,’ the wag” (the 
pigeons were named out of the “ Arabian 
Nights”), “so you might give him a piece of 
apple, if you like, Juliet.” 

“No apples in Verona at this season,” said 
Juliet, in a sleep-walking voice (which is a loud, 
sepulchral monotone, calculated to freeze the 
blood of the listener). “I don’t suppose hard- 
boiled egg would hurt him.” Then she snored 
gently, and disappeared round the corner. 

“That was clever of Mary!” said Sue. “I 
wish I walked in my sleep really and truly, like 
that funny book Mr. Hart has about Sylvester 
Sound. It would be splendid to be able to 
walk over the housetops, and never fall, and 
never know anything about it till you woke up 
and found yourself somewhere else. And then, 
in that opera mama told me about, she walked 
right out of the window, and all kinds of things 
happened. ‘That must be dreadfully exciting. 
There ’s that gray cat, and I know she is 
after my pigeons! Just wait a minute, you 
cat!” She dismissed the pigeons gently, and 
they fluttered obediently up to their cote, while 
Sue ran downstairs. Sure enough, a wicked- 
looking gray cat was crouching on a branch of 
the apple-tree, watching with hungry eyes the 
few birds that had remained on the roof. The 
cat did not see Sue, or, at all events, took no 
notice of her. Sue slipped round to the farther 
side of the tree and began to climb up very 
quietly. 

It was an easy tree to climb, and she knew 
every knob and knot that was comfortable for 
the foot to rest on. Soon she was on a level 
with the roof of the pigeon-house, and, peeping 
round the bole, saw the lithe gray body flat- 
tened along the bough, and noticed that the 
graceful, wicked-looking tail was curling and 
vibrating to and fro. 

The pretty, stupid pigeons cooed and preened 
their feathers, all unconscious of the danger; 
another minute, and the fatal spring would 
come. 

Sue saw the cat draw back a little, and stiffen 
herself. Then Sue sprang forward with a 


shout, caught the branch, missed it, and next 
moment Sue and cat were rolling on the ground 
together in a confused heap. Poor pussy (who 


could not understand why she might not have 
pigeons raw, when other people had them 
potted) fled, yowling with terror, and never 
stopped till she was under the kitchen stove, 
safe from bright-eyed, shouting avalanches, 
Sue picked herself up more slowly, and rubbed 
her head and felt for broken bones. 

“I qwon'’t have broken anything,” she said, 
“and spoil the picnic. Ow! that hurts; but I 
can wiggle it all right. I ‘ll put some witch- 
hazel on it. My head seems to be a little 
queer!” Indeed, a large lump was already 
“swellin’ wisibly” on her forehead. ‘“ Never 
mind!” said Sue. “Ill put arnica on that, 
and vinegar and brown paper and things; per- 
haps it ’ll be all right by breakfast-time; and, 
anyhow, I drove off the cat!” and she shook 
herself, and went cheerfully into the house. 

Punctually at nine o’clock the three girls met 
on the door-step of the Penrose house, each car- 
rying her basket. They were a curious contrast 
as they stood side by side. Clarice Packard 
was gaily dressed in a gown of figured shalli, 
trimmed with rows on rows of ribbon and a 
profusion of yellow lace. Her vast hat was 
tilted on one side, and her light hair was tor- 
mented into little flat curls that looked as if 
they were pinned on, though this was not the 
case. She had on a brooch, a gold chain, a 
locket, seven charms, five “stick-pins,” four 
hat-pins, three bracelets, and eight rings; and, 
as Mary said to herself, she was “a sight to 
behold.” If Clarice, on the other hand, had 
been asked to describe Mary, she would proba- 
bly have called her a red-faced dowdy. Asa 
rule, people did not think Mary Hart pretty; 
but every one said: “ What a wice-looking girl!” 
And, indeed, Mary was as pleasant to look at 
as clear red and white — and freckles — could 
make her, with the addition of a very sweet 
smile, and a pair of clear, honest, sensible blue 
eyes. Her brown holland frock was made in 
one piece, like a child’s pinafore, and, worn with 
a belt of russet leather, made a costume of such 
perfect comfort that she and Sue had vowed to 
keep it till they were sixteen, if their mothers 
would let them. Sue was not in brown holland 
to-day, because she had torn her last clean 
pinafore-dress, as we have seen; but the blue 
gingham sailor-suit did well enough, and the 
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blouse was very convenient to put apples in, or 
anything else from a tame squirrel to a bird’s 
nest. At this time it held a cocoanut and some 
bananas that would not go into the basket, and 
that gave the light, fly-away figure a singular 
look indeed. 

But Sue’s bright face was clouded just now. 
She stood irresolute, swinging her basket, and 





“LILY C 


AME RUNNING 


out, 


looking ill-humoredly from one to the other 
of her companions. 

“ Mother says we must take Lily!” she an- 
nounced, in a discontented tone. “I don’t see 
how we can be bothered with having her. 
She ’ll want to know everything we are talking 
about, and we sha’n’t have half so much fun.” 
VoL. XXVI.— 85. 
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“ Children are 
she said, and shrugged her 
shoulders in a somewhat disagreeable way. 


Clarice looked sympathetic. 


7 


such a nuisance! 


“Seems to me they ought to know when they 
are not wanted.” 

“Nonsense, Sue,” said Mary, ignoring the 
last speech. “Of course we will take Lily. 
She ’Il be no trouble at all, and she will help a 





AT BEING ALLOWED TO GO TO THE PICNIC.’ 


good deal with the wreaths and baskets. I ’Il 
see to her,” she added, a little pang of bitterness 
mingling with one of self-reproach. She had 
not always wanted to take Lily when she and 
Sue were together. They always had so much 
to say to each other that was extremely impor- 
tant, and that no one else could possibly under- 
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stand, that a third in the party, and that third 
a child of nine, seemed sadly in the way. Now, 
however, all was changed. Somehow, it was 
herself who was the third: perhaps Lily’s pres- 
ence would be a relief to-day. 

Presently the little girl came running out, all 
beaming with delight at being allowed to go on 
the big girls’ picnic. 

“ Mother has given me a whole bottle of 
raspberry shrub!” she announced joyfully. 

“Hurrah!” cried Sue, her face brightening 
again. “We can have toasts, and that will be 
splendid. Now, let ’s start, girls. Come Cla- 
rice, let me carry your basket; it ’s heavy, and 
I can carry two just as well as one.” 

“Start?” echoed Clarice. “We are not 
going to walk, are we ?” 

“Why, yes,” said Sue, looking a little blank. 
“ Don’t you—are n't you fond of walking, Cla- 
rice? We always walk, Mary and I.” 

“ Oh, certainly ; I adore walking. Only, if I 
had known, ee would have sent the team 
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for us. Is it far?” and Clarice glanced down 
at her shoes with their thin soles and high 
heels. 

“No,” said Sue, cheerily ; “only a little bit 
of a way, not more thana mile. Oh, Clarice, 
what a lovely brooch that is! Won't you tell 
me about it as we go along? I am sure there 
is a story about it; there ’s something so excit- 
ing about all your things. Do tell me.” 

Clarice simpered and cast down her eyes, 
then cast a significant glance at the others. 
She took Sue’s arm, and they walked on to- 
gether, one listening eagerly, the other evi- 
dently pouring out some romantic story. Mary 
took Lily’s hand in hers. 

“Come, Lily,” she said, “we will go to- 
gether, and I ’Il tell you a story as we go. 
What one would you like? ‘Goosey, Gobble, 
and Ganderee’? Very well.” But to herself 
Mary was saying: “I don’t believe that girl 
ever walked a mile in her life. We shall have 
to carry her before we get to the Glen.” 


(To be continued.) 
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PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


By RosALIE KAUFMAN. 





THE Philippine Islands are so numerous, so 
varied in size and shape, that they suggest the 
idea of a continent chipped to pieces. They 
might very well be the outcome of such a dis- 
aster, for they lie in a region where terrific 
earthquakes often occur, and they contain some 
of the most remarkable volcanoes of the world. 
There are about twelve hundred islands in the 


group, but only a few have been explored. 
Many are barren rocks, and others are inhabited 
by savages. 

In the sixteenth century, during a battle with 
one of these tribes, Magellan, the great Spanish 
explorer, was killed. He discovered the islands, 
and tried to land, but was prevented by the 
Indians. A few years later, Legaspi, a Spaniard, 
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was more fortunate, and, with half a dozen 
monks, landed on the island of Luzon and 
founded the city of Manila. 

Manila is built on both sides of the Pasig 
River, which is spanned by massive stone 
bridges. 

In the old town, or Manila proper, there are 
some fine public buildings, but no shops; con- 
sequently there is a constant stream of people 
and vehicles over the bridges to and from 
Binondo, where all the business is carried on. 
In this quarter there are rows of shops, kept, for 
the most part, by Chinese, though some are 
owned by Europeans and Americans. They 
are low-framed structures, with heavy awnings 
to the edge of the sidewalk as a protection 
against the sun; and they are so small that one 
has to stay outside, and goods are shown over 
the counter, which extends across the doorway. 

Among the lower classes in the islands, an 
entire family will live in a hut containing just 
one room. The furniture consists of a mat and 
a mosquito-netting. 

But the wealthy people have attractive homes. 
Many of these are on the banks of the river; 
and all have gardens filled with luxuriant vines, 
ornamental trees, and gorgeous flowers. These 
gardens extend to the water, where there are 
landing-places for small boats. The houses are 
raised several feet from the ground, on thick 
blocks of stone or wood, which makes them 
cooler and at the same time drier, especially 
where the soil is marshy. They have no glass 
windows, because the light would be too glar- 
ing, but sliding frames with thin shell panes 
temper the light and admit plenty of fresh 
air. One is struck by the order and cleanliness 
of these houses. Even the floors shine like 
mirrors, for they are rubbed twice a day with 
plantain-leaves. These are the dwellings of 
the mestizos, who are part Chinese and part 
Spanish. 

One of the favorite amusements of the 
people is driving on the Calsada.  Dur- 
ing the day this fashionable promenade is de- 
serted, because the heat is so intense that only 
working-people ever venture out between eight 
o'clock in the morning and four in the after- 
noon. But in the evening all is gaiety and 
fun on the Calsada, where a fine band of Span- 
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ish musicians used to play as the carriages, 
horsemen, and pedestrians moved along, nod- 
ding and chatting, and frequently halting to 
listen to the music. Sometimes the ladies stroll 
about, wearing gaudy colors and rich jewels. 
Their thick black hair hangs loose, and is 
made glossy by being smeared with cocoanut- 
oil. On their heads are jeweled combs and 
artificial flowers. 

Suddenly, when the frolic is at its height, 
and just as the sun disappears behind the hills, 
the city church-bells ring, and profound silence 
ensues. It is time for vespers. The men take 
off their hats; everybody kneels or bows in a 
devotional manner, and prays. The bells ring 
again; the music starts up, the procession con- 
tinues, and the gaiety increases. Not all the 
tribes have such civilized habits and appear- 
ance, however. In the interior of Luzon live 
the Negritos. They are dwarfs; but from time 
to time they make raids upon the towns, and 
carry off all the plunder they can lay hands 
on. It is almost impossible to capture them, 
because they are desperate fighters, and 
they have innumerable hiding-places in the 
mountains. 

The Tagals are intelligent, but not so fine nor 
so well educated as the mestizos. Many of 
them are employed in the cigar-factory which 
is one of the curiosities of Binondo, and belongs 
to the government. Ten thousand people are 
at work in this building, and most of them are 
women and girls from twelve to fifty years of 
age. They squat on their heels, or on low 
bamboo benches, and pound the tobacco-leaves 
with a smooth stone about the size of a lemon. 
The noise is deafening, because they talk as 
loud and as fast as they pound; but the super- 
intendent never interferes so long as they are 
not idle. 

When the day’s work is done, the cigarreros, 
or “ cigar girls,” start for home in groups; and 
they are a merry, happy set. Sometimes they 
stop by the way to take a plunge in the bay; 
and they have a jolly good time swimming and 
diving, amid shouts of laughter. 

They wear a loose garment fastened at the 
neck and falling in folds to the ankles. This 
is made of cloth that they weave themselves, 
and ought to be both pretty and comfortable ; 
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but they fasten it from the waist to the knee 
with a colored striped shawl, which they make 
so snug that they can scarcely walk. So they 
trip along with the tiniest of steps, looking as 
if a slight push would topple them over. Their 
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The strong, broad leaves of the banana sv ve 
for umbrellas, plates, and wash-basins, and ‘he 
bamboo is put to so many uses that it is hard 
to name them. The trees, with their licht, 


feathery leaves and their slender branches, wave 
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feet are usually bare, excepting for a gaudy 
embroidered slipper with no back, and they 
paint their heels red to heighten the effect. 

Tagal women, when not smoking, chew a 
paste made of the leaves and kernels of the 
betel-nut, to which a little lime-juice is added. 
This stuff dyes the teeth and lips an ugly red, 
which is considered quite ornamental. 

The island natives are lazy, and no wonder; 
for the forests supply their daily needs, with lit- 
tle trouble on their part. There are millions 
of cocoanuts, that furnish food and drink, as 
well as oil for their lamps. The shells are made 
into bowls, baskets, and brushes, and it is a 
common saying that a native can live comfor- 
tably upon the produce of cocoa-palms alone. 


gracefully over nearly all the houses, and add 
to the beauty of the gardens; the young plant, 
stewed or pickled, is a favorite dish; and the 
wood is so strong, and at the same time so pli- 
able, that it is fashioned into kitchen utensils, 
fishing-rods, pipes, canoes, mattings, jugs, and 
many other things; besides, all the huts and 
private dwellings are built of bamboo. 

Fruit grows in abundance in the Philippines, 
and the streams are filled with fish, while locusts 
abound to such an extent that anywhere else 
they would be considered a nuisance. Here, 
however, they are eaten by the million, and a 
native is never happier than when he can have 
an abundant supply of this delicacy. Rice is 
the staple article of food, and there is plenty 
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of it, though a little systematic labor would in- 
crease the supply threefold. 

Near the head of the Pasig River there is a 
place known as “ Ducktown,” where thousands 
of ducks are raised every year for the Manila 
market. The little ducklings are fed on shell- 
fish from the bay, which gives them a delicious 
flavor. The men engaged in caring for the 
ducks devote their entire time to them ; and it 
is most interesting to see how they teach them 
to take exercise, to wade and swim in the 
water, and, at the proper time, to return to 
their homes. 

A volume might be written about the ani- 
mals on the islands, but we can spare only a 
few words for them. 

There are ponies, but they are so small and 


" weak, and so ill cared for, that they cannot be 


counted on for much work. The water-buffalo 
is the common beast of burden; but he is so 
slow, heavy, and irritable that he is unfit for 
use unless properly indulged. He loves to 
wallow in the mire, and during the great heat 
of the day he is permitted to amuse himself in 
this manner. He needs little food, and, being 
stronger than an ox, is very useful for plowing. 
There is also a wild buffalo —a very different 
creature, and one much to be dreaded; for 
when he sights a hunter he will at once charge 
upon him. 

Swine, goats, sheep, monkeys, squirrels, bats, 
and rats are numerous. “ Flying-foxes,” which 
are nothing else than bats, abound in the 
forests. They are about the size of a kitten, 
but their “ wings” spread five or six feet from 
tip to tip. They have ugly heads like a fox, 
and they are savage. During the day they 
curl themselves into a ball, and by means of 
long, sharp claws, shaped like hooks, fasten 
themselves securely to the limbs of trees, hidden 
among the leaves. But at night they start out 
in search of food. They visit the villages and 
plantations, and devour quantities of fruit and 
vegetation. But the natives have their revenge, 
for the flesh of the flying-fox is delicate, and 
thousands are eaten. 

Monkeys fill the forests, and snakes abound 
in the jungles. Some are harmless, but many 
are fatally venomous. There are immense 
crocodiles in the lakes and rivers, and lizards 
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are so plentiful that it is quite common to see 
them crawling about in fine shops or in the 
handsomest and best-kept dwellings. 

Insects are everywhere, and some of them 
are gorgeous in coloring. ‘There are butterflies 
as large as an ordinary bat, of a delicate fawn 
color, with bright red eyes. 

Fireflies light up the woods at night, and 
make the tamarind-trees, which they prefer to 
every other, resemble illuminated pyramids. 
Sometimes the insects seem to have an under- 
standing by which they all kindle, at the same 
moment, into a blaze of exquisite green —a 
most beautiful sight. 

Locusts that bite, and leeches that drop on 
you from the trees, are as common as the ticks 
that fasten in your flesh as you go through the 
woods, and the centipedes and scorpions, that 
sting terribly. Huge roaches destroy books, 
and get into closets, where they eat great holes 
into the clothing; and there are many other 
destructive insects. 

But the most formidable foe is the little 
mosquito, because it is almost impossible to get 
away from him; and no human being would 
ever expect to take a nap unless he were pro- 
tected by a netting. 

Near the sea-coast the Chinese find the 
“edible birds’ nests,” which are considered to 
be a great delicacy. 

At times armies of white ants make their 
appearance, destroying in their course every- 
thing eatable. There are millions of these pests, 
and so industrious and energetic are they that 
their stay is very short. Having quickly dev- 
astated everything in sight, they suddenly 
depart. 

There is considerable talent for music, even 
among the mestizo ladies, who seldom read, or 
study, or do any sort of work. There is never 
a festival without music, and it is usually good. 
In the churches, even of the smallest villages, 
there is always a native brass band, and stran- 
gers are surprised to hear how well they play 
the operas familiar to Europeans and Ameri- 
cans, though, to be sure, it is often a little shock- 
ing to hear the airs of comic operas applied 
to sacred words. 

But above everything else in the world, the 
natives have a perfect passion for cock-fighting, 
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and no other pastime competes with this in 
popularity. 

However brutal this so-called “sport” may 
seem to us to-day, we should not forget that it 
is not so many years ago that it was popular in 
England and America. 

At the time when Spain got possession of the 
Philippines she was the most powerful country 
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This is a very black tribe, called Igor- 
rotes. They are small, with crisp, kinky hiir, 
that they never comb nor brush. They wear 
little clothing, and their bodies are tattooed 
from head to foot with frogs, lizards, and all 
sorts of hideous snakes, as well as leaves, flowers, 
and fruit. 

Some of the larger islands, like Luzon and 
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in Europe, and it is asserted that, with a view of 
retaining this power, she invariably sought to 
breed discord among the different races of her 
colonies, because she feared that if they formed 
a union they might rebel against her authority. 
If this be true, it may be one reason why the 
educated people of the larger islands have had 
so little influence on the savages of the smaller 
ones. 

A more potent reason is that these tribes hate 
the Spaniards, who taxed them unmercifully, 
and broke many promises made to them. As a 
consequence, the natives believe that the aim 
of every white man is to get all he can out of 
them; so they naturally prefer to hide in the 
forests, choose their own rulers, and retain their 
savage freedom. 

One thing must be said for them, however: 
they never seek a fight. All they ask is to be 


left alone in their haunts; for they are very 
lazy, and they can easily supply their needs 
from the streams and the forests. 

There is one half-savage tribe that seems to 
have more energy, for they build huts for them- 


-Mindanao, were divided under the Spanish rule 
into provinces, and had their own governor. He 
was called Capitan, and he was a most impor- 
tant personage. Usually he was a native. He 
was therefore popular, particularly as he did 
not profit by the taxation, and himself was not 
exempt. He was elected for two years, and 
had a great deal of responsibility with a very 
small salary. 

It was impossible not to notice the Capitan, 
for he wore a showy embroidered jacket over 
a loose blouse, and he strutted along proudly 
with his gold- or silver-mounted staff. One of 
his duties was to receive and welcome all visi- 
tors to the village; and he was so hospitable 
that everything he owned was at once placed 
at the disposal of his guests, after the courteous 
Spanish custom. 

The Cura, or parish priest, had more au- 
thority than the Capitan. He had no domestic 
ties, so he lived among the people, who loved 
and reverenced him, and sought his advice in all 
their troubles. By these priests the majority of 
more civilized natives have been brought to 
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worship in the Roman Catholic churches, and in 
every village there was a school where the chil- 
dren were taught to read and write Spanish 
under the guidance of the priest. 

Men, women, and children are full of super- 
stition. All wear charms, and at their feasts 
they carry in procession images bedizened in 
rich drapery, tinsel, and gay ribbons, with here 
and there a valuable jewel. With their ideas 
of Christianity they mix up their ancient wor- 
ship. There are gloomy, mysterious-looking 
places which they approach with awe because 
they believe them to be inhabited by spirits. 
Certain mountains and trees are supposed to be 
the houses of wicked souls, and they would not 
dare to venture near them without the permis- 
sion of the priest, and a supply of incense, which 
they burn as they pass by. 

The Filipinos have great reverence for the 
aged, and no man or woman would ever think 
of making a marriage without first consult- 
ing the fathers and mothers on both sides. 

A young man goes to his parents and tells 
them he loves a certain girl. If they approve, 
they call on the girl’s parents and talk the 
matter over. At the close of the interview the 
lover’s mother offers a piece of money to the 
sweetheart’s mother, and if she accepts it is a 
sign that the match meets with favor. 

But two or three years must elapse before 
the young man can claim his bride. Mean- 
while he works for her father; and should he 
not prove satisfactory in every way, he is dis- 
missed. If, on the other hand, the girl grows 
impatient, she brings her suitor to the village 
priest, with the assurance that she has run 
away from her home, and wishes to be married 
forthwith. Her request is sure to be complied 
with, though were the man to do the same 
thing he would be severely punished for his 
rash infringement of the native custom. 


A few words must be said about the typhoons, 
earthquakes, volcanoes, and rainfalls of the 
islands, because they are a most important 
feature. 

Every year furious typhoons break over the 
entire region, causing frightful destruction on 
land and sea; and nowhere in the world are 
there more terrific thunder-storms, or heavier 
falls of rain. It is this humid atmosphere, 
added to the heat, which makes vegetation 
so luxuriant. There are nearly five hundred 
different kinds of ferns, and some of the or- 
chids in the jungles are so rare and so hard to 
gather that they sometimes sell for a thousand 
dollars apiece. 

Earthquakes have laid some of the finest 
chi@&ches in ruins, and many large houses are 
built with buttresses against the walls to pre- 
vent their being shaken over. 

The volcanic eruptions have done still greater 
damage. About the middle of the seventeenth 
century Manila was almost destroyed by a 
shower of hot ashes, which burned up all the 
villages for miles around, and killed thousands 
of people. 

Taal volcano, which rises out of the middle 
of a lake, is twelve hundred feet high, and in 
the bottom of the crater is a lake that sends 
forth suffocating fumes of sulphur. Mount Apo 
is another of the immense volcanoes, and even 
when it is not active, sulphur fumes puff out of 
great crevasses on its slope. 

In the hands of Americans, Manila will soon 
become a beautiful and attractive city, and with 
the introduction of Yankee machinery, energy, 
and intelligence, the products of the islands will 
be increased a hundredfold. Thousands have 
gone to study the resources of the Philippines, 
and the interest in them has been on the in- 
crease ever since Admiral Dewey, in the name 
of the United States, opened the door. 
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(This story was begun in the May number. | overfed on candy. Finally he rose and slunk 
away, rather like a guilty man than a hero, and 
started for his room. Once he had left t! 
crowd and was alone under the great trees 
Tuc had stood the praise and applause of his darkly beautiful with the moonlight, he felt 
fellow-students, and especially the wild flattery again the delicious pride of his victory against 
of the Dozen, who were almost wildly joyful the heavy odds, and the conspiracy of his 
proud rival in football. He 
planned, in his imagination, th 
various steps he would take to 


CHAPTER II. 


reorganize the varsity eleven, 
to which it was evident that he 





would be elected captain; and 
he smacked his lips over the 
prospects of glorious battles and 
hard-won victories in the games 
in which he and his team would 
represent the Kingston Acad- 
emy against the other acad- 
emies of the Tri-State Inter- 
scholastic League. 

His waking dreams came 
true, in good season, too; for, 
under his inspiring leadership, 
the Kingston men took up the 
game with a new zest, gave up 
the idea that individual grand- 
stand plays won games, and 
learned to sink their ambitions 
for themselves into a stronger 
ambition for the success of the 
whole team. And they played 
so brilliantly and so faithfully 
that academy after academy 
went down before them, and 
they were not even scored 
against until they met the most 
formidable rivals of all, the 
Greenville Academy. Green- 
ville was an old athletic enemy 





TUG IS TREATED TO A LITTLE SURPRISE-PARTY. 


over his success in captaining the scrub foot- of the Lakerim Club, and Tug looked forward 
ball team, and in winning a contest against the to meeting it with particular delight, especially as 
varsity, until he was as sick as a boy that has the championship of the League football series 
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lay between Greenville and Kingston. I have 
only time and room enough to tell you that 
when the final contest came, Tug sent his men 
round the ends so scientifically, and led them 
into the scrimmages so furiously, that they won 
a glorious victory of 18 to 4. 

But this is getting a long way into the future, 
and away from Tug on his walk to his room 
that beautiful evening, when all these triumphs 
were still in the clouds, and he had only one 
victory to look back upon. 

Tug’s responsibility had been great that 
afternoon, and the strain of coaxing and com- 
manding his scrub players to assault and de- 
feat the heavier eleven opposed to them had 
worn hard on his muscles and nerves. When 
he got to his room he was too tired to remem- 
ber that he had forgotten to take the usual 
precautions of locking his doors and windows, 
or even of drawing the curtains. He did not 
stop to think that hazing had been flourishing 
about the Academy grounds for some time, and 
that threats had been made against any of the 
Lakerim Dozen if they were ever caught alone. 

Tug could just keep awake long enough to 
light his student lamp, then he dropped on his 
divan, and buried his head in a red-white-and- 
blue cushion one of the Lakerim girls had 
embroidered for him in fearful and wonderful 
manner, and was soon dozing away into a 
dreamland where the whole world was one 
great football, and he was kicking it along the 
Milky Way, scoring a touch-down every five 
minutes. 

A little later History poked his head in at 
the door. He also had left the crowd seated 
on the fence, and had started for his room to 
study. He saw Tug lying asleep, and let him 
lie undisturbed, though he was tempted to 
wake him up and say that Tug reminded him 
of the Sleeping Beauty before taking the magic 
kiss; but he thought it might not be safe, and 
went on up to his room whistling, very much 
off the key. 

Tug slept on as soundly as the mummy of 
Rameses. But suddenly he woke with a start. 
He had a confused idea that he had heard 
some one fumbling at his window. His sleepy 
eyes seemed to make out a face just disap- 
pearing from sight outside. He dismissed his 
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suspicions as the manufactures of sleep, and 
was about to fall back again on the comfor- 
table divan when he heard footsteps outside, 
and the creak of his door-knob. He rose 
quickly to his feet. 

A face covered by a half-mask of cloth was 
thrust in at the door, and the lips smiled ma- 
liciously under the mask, and a pair of bright 
eyes gleamed through it. 

Tug made a leap for the door to shut the 
intruder out, realizing in a flash that the hazers 
had truly caught him napping. 

But he was too late. The first face was 
followed swiftly into the room by the body that 
belonged to it, and by other faces and other 
bodies—all the faces masked, and all the 
bodies hidden in long robes. 

Tug fell back a step, and said, with all the 
calmness he could muster: 

“T guess you fellows are in the wrong 
room.” 

“Nope; we ’ve come for you,” was the 
answer of the first masker, who spoke in a dis- 
guised voice. 

Tug looked as resolutely as he could into the 
eyes behind the mask, and asked rather ner- 
vously a question whose answer he could have 
as easily given himself : 

“Well, now that you ’re here, what do you 
want?” 

Again the disguised voice came deeply from 
the somber-robed leader: 

“Oh, we just want to have a little fun with 
you.” 

“Well, I don’t want to have any fun with 
you,” parleyed Tug, trying to gain time. 

“Oh, it does n’t make any difference 
whether you want to come or not; this is n’t 
your picnic—it ’s ours,” was the cheery re- 
sponse of the first unknown ; and the “ Crows,” 
as they called themselves, fairly cawed with 
delight. 

Still Tug argued, “ What right have you men 
got to come into my room without being in- 
vited ?” 

“Tt ’s just a little surprise-party we ‘ve 
planned.” 

“Well, I’m not feeling like entertaining any 
surprise-party to-night.” 

“Oh, that does n’t make any difference to 
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us.” Again the whole flock flapped its wings 
and cawed. 

And now Tug, as usual, lost his temper 
when he saw they were making a guy of him, 
and he blurted fiercely : 

“Get out of here, all of you!” 

Then the crowd laughed uproariously at him. 

And this made him still more furious, and 
though they were ten to one, Tug flung himself 
at them without fear or hesitation. When five 
of them fell on him at once, he dragged them 
round the room as if they were football 
players trying to down him; but the odds were 
too great, and before long they overpowered 
him and tied his wrists behind him; not without 
difficulty, for Tug had the slipperiness of an 
eel, along with the strength of a young shark. 
When they had him well bound, and his legs 
tethered so that he could take only very short 
steps, they lifted him to his feet. 

“T think we ’d better see that he makes no 
noise,” said the leader of the Crows; and he 
produced a stout handkerchief. But Tug gave 
him one contemptuous look, and remarked: 
“Do you suppose I’m a cry-baby? I’m not 
going to call for help.” 

There was something in his tone that con- 
vinced the captain of the Crows. 

A detachment was now sent to scurry through 
the dormitory to see if they could find any 
other Lakerimmers. This squad finally came 
down the stairs, the biggest one of the Crows 
carrying little History under his arm. History 
was waving his arms and legs about as if he 
were a tarantula, but the big black Crow held 
him tight and kept one hand over the boy’s 
mouth so that he could not scream. 

Then Tug began to struggle furiously again, 
and to resist their efforts to drag him out of 
the room. He could easily have raised a cry 
that would have brought a professor to his 
rescue and scattered his persecutors like spar- 
rows; but his boyish idea of honor put that 
rescue out of his reach, and he fought like a 
dumb man, with only such occasional grunts 
as his struggle tore from him. 

He might have been fighting them yet, for 
all I know, had not History twisted from 
under the hand of his captor and threatened— 
he had not breath enough left to call for help: 
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“If—you—don’t let me go—I 'Il—#// on 
you.” 

The very thought of this smallness horrified 
Tug so much that he stopped struggling, and 
turned his head to implore History not to dis- 
grace Lakerim by being a tattler. The Crows 
saw their chance, and while Tug’s attention was 
occupied one of them threw a loosely woven 
sack over his head and drew it down about his 
neck. 

The Crows hustled the Lakerimmers out 
without unnecessary tenderness, forgetting to 
close the door afterthem. Out of the hall and 
across the board walk, on to the soft, frosty 
grass where the sound of their scuffling feet 
would not betray them, they jostled their way. 
Tug soon decided that the best thing for him 
to do was to reserve his strength; so he ceased 
to resist, and followed meekly where they led. 
They whirled him round on his heel several 
times to confuse him as to the direction they 
took, then they hurried him through the dark 
woods of a neglected corner of the campus. 
History simply refused to go on his own feet, 
and they had to carry him most of the way. 

The two boys knew when they left the cam- 
pus by the fact that they were bundled and 
boosted over a stone wail and across a road. 

History, as he stumbled along at Tug’s side, 
at length came to himself enough to be re- 
minded of the way the ancient Romans used 
to treat such captives as were brought back in 
triumph by their generals. But Tug did not 
care to hear about the troubles of the Gauls— 
he had troubles of his own. 

After half a mile more of this hard travel, 
the prisoners were brought through a small 
neck of woods into a clearing, where their 
party was greeted by the voices of others. 

The sack over Tug’s head was unbound and 
snatched away, and the blindfolding band was 
taken from History’s eyes, and they looked 
about them to see a dozen more of the Crows, 
with two other hapless prisoners, seated like 
an Indian war-council about a blazing fire, 
and, like an Indian war-council, pondering the 
fate of their unlucky captives. 

As Tug was the most important spoil of war, 
they took counsel, and decided that he should 
occupy the position of honor, and be “ initi- 
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ated” last. Then they went enthusiastically 
to work making life miserable for the two 
captives brought in previously. 

The first was compelled to climb a tree, 
which he did with some little difficulty, seeing 
that while half of them pretended to boost him 
the other half amused themselves by grabbing 
his feet and pulling him back three inches for 
every one inch he climbed (like the frog and 
the well in the mathematical problem). He 
finally gained a point above their reach, how- 
ever, and seated himself in the branches, look- 
ing about as happy as a lone wayfarer treed 
by a pack of wolves. Then they commanded 
him to bark at the moon, and threatened him 
with all sorts of penalties if he disobeyed. So 
he yelped and howled and bow-wowed till 
there was nothing left of his voice but a sickly 
wheeze. 

The second captive was a great fat boy who 
had been a promising candidate for center rush 
on the football team until Sawed-Off appeared 
on the scene. This behemoth was compelled 
to seat himself on a small inverted box and 
row for dear life with a pair of toothpicks. 
The Crows roared with glee over the ridiculous 
plight of the fellow, and set him such a pace 
that he was soon praying for mercy. At length 
he went heels over head backward on the 
ground, and they left him to recover his 
breath. 

But while the hazers were busy with this 
tomfoolery Tug had been working at his ropes. 
He at last succeeded in loosening his hands, 
and now he suddenly pushed over two or 
three of the Crows, including the leader, and 
started to escape. 

Seeing that History also had taken advan- 
tage of the excitement to drop off into the 
dark and run for dear life, Tug made a dash 
in the opposite direction, and the Crows were 
so much taken aback at the knock-down of 
their leader that he was almost out of sight in 
the thicket before they went crashing after him. 

A good many of them were shaken off and 
lost, but just as he was reaching the edge of 
the woods they headed him off, and he went 
down in a mob of them, crying with a fine 
defiance the old yell of the Athletic Club: 


“ Lay-krim! Lay-krim! Hooray! ” 











Cuapter III. 


History had stumbled only a short distance 
when he ran plump into the Lakerim rescuing 
crew which was scouring the woods. They 
stopped just long enough to untie his hands 
and turn him round to act as guide. But the 
last yell of Tug was a better clue, and they 
were not long in charging the twelve or fifteen 
Crows that were trying to pile on Tug all at 
once. The Lakerimmers made up in surprise 
and impetus and vim what they lacked in 
numbers, and the Crows fled as if from an 
army. ‘Then the eleven from Lakerim spent 
what little breath was left in them in reciting 
the club yell. 

There ’s no room here to tell you the beau- 
tiful revenge they wreaked on the Crows: how 
they decoyed most of them into the gymnasium 
and made prisoners of them, and then ate up 
the magnificent banquet the Crows had paid 
for in advance. I can only say that the Lake- 
rimmers had the bad taste to gloat over their 
discomfited enemies, and that, while their wit 
was not always of the finest, they enjoyed it 
themselves immensely—all except Reddy. 
He showed a strange inclination to mope and 
sulk. About the only subject in or out of 
books that seemed to interest him in the slight- 
est degree was the mention of the name of his 
twin brother, Heady; and that, too, in spite 
of the fact that the two of them had quarreled 
and bickered so much that their despairing 
parents had finally sent them to different 
schools. But now Reddy seemed to be in- 
consolable, grieving ‘for the other half of his 
twin heart. 

Finally Reddy’s blues grew so blue that no 
one was much surprised when he announced 
his desperate determination to journey to the 
town where Heady was at school, and visit 
him. Reddy got permission from the Principal 
to leave on Friday night and return on Mon- 
day. He had been saving up his spending- 
money for many a dismal week, and now he 
went about borrowing the spending-money of 
all his friends. 

One Friday evening, then, after class-hours, 
all the Lakerimmers went in a body down 
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to the railroad-station to bid Reddy a short 
good-by. 

On reaching the depot they found that 
Reddy’s train was half an hour late, and that 
a train from the opposite direction would get 
in first. So they all stood solemnly around 
and waited. When this train pulled into the 
station you can imagine the ‘eelings of all 
when the first one to descend was—was— 
Heady! 

The Twins stood and stared at each other 
like tailors’ dummies for a moment, while the 
strangers on the platform and on the train 
wondered if they were seeing double. 

Then Reddy and Heady dropped each his 
valise, and made a spring. And each landed on 
the other’s neck. 

Now Sawed-Off seized Heady’s valise, and 
Jumbo seized Reddy’s, and then they all set off 
together—the reunited Twins, the completed 
Dozen—for the campus. The whole Twelve 
felt a new delight in the reunion, and realized 
for the first time how dear the Dozen was. 

Thus they proceeded, glowing with mutual 
affection, till they reached the edge of the 
campus, when the others saw the Twins sud- 
denly loosen their hold on each other and fall 
to, hammer and tongs, over some quarrel whose 
beginning the rest had not heard. 

Jumbo grinned and murmured to Sawed-Off : 
“The Twins are themselves again.” 

But Sawed-Off hastened to separate and 
pacify them, and they set off again for Reddy’s 
room, arm in arm. Later Heady arranged 
with his parents to let him stay at Kingston. 
He brought to the academy no particular love 
for study, but a great enthusiasm for basket- 
ball. 

Heady’s interest was catching, and he soon 
had many of the Kingstonians working hard in 
the gymnasium and organizing scrub teams to 
play this most bewilderingly rapid of games 
in the gymnasium. Most of the Lakerimmers 
tried it for pure love of excitement; but when 
Heady said that it was especially good as an 
indoor winter exercise to keep men in trim for 
football and baseball, Tug and Punk immedi- 
ately went at it with great enthusiasm. But 


Tug was so mixed up in the slight differences 
between this game and his beloved football, 
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and so insisted upon running (which is against 
the rules of basket-ball), and upon tackling 
(which is against the rules), and upon kicking 
(which is against the rules), that he finally gave 
up in despair, and said if he became a good 
basket-ball player he would be a poor football- 
player, and football was his earlier love. Sleepy, 
however, who was the great baseball sharp, 
made this complaint, in his drawling fashion: 

“The rules say you can only hold the ball 
five seconds, and it takes me at least ten sec- 
onds to decide what to do with it; so I guess 
the blamed game is n’t for me.” 

Out of the many candidates for the team the 
following regular five were chosen: for center, 
Sawed-Off, who was tall enough to do the 
“face-off” in excellent style, and who could, 
by spreading out his great arms, present in 
front of an ambitious enemy a surface as big 
as a windmill, almost. The right forward was 
Heady, and of course the left forward had to 
be his other half, Reddy. Pretty managed by 
his skill in lawn-tennis to make the position of 
right guard, and the left guard was the chief of 
the Crows, MacManus. The hatchet, by the 
way, had been quite buried between the Lake- 
rimmers and the Crows, and the Dozen treated 
him, if not as an equal, at least as one who had 
a right to be alive and move about upon the 
same earth with them. 

The Kingston basket-ball team played many 
games, and grew in speed and team-play till 
they were looked upon as a terror by the rest 
of the Interscholastic League. 

Finally, indeed, they landed the champion- 
ship of the various basket-ball teams of the 
academies. But just before they played their 
last triumphant game in the League, and when 
they were “feeling their oats,” as the Twins 
said, and acting as bumptiously as a crowd of 
almost undefeated boys sometimes choose to 
be, they received a challenge that caused them 
to laugh long and loud. At first it looked 
like a huge joke for the high-and-mighty 
Kingston basket-ball team to be challenged 
by a team from the Palatine Deaf-and-Dumb 
Institute; then it began to look like an insult, 
and they were angry at such treatment of such 
great men as they admitted themselves to be. 

It occurred to Sawed-Off, however, that 
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before they sent back an indignant refusal to 
play, they might as well look up the record of 
the deaf-and-dumb basket-ball men. After a 
little investigation, to their surprise, they found 
that these men were astoundingly clever 
players, and had won game after game from 
the best teams. So they accepted the chal- 
lenge in lordly manner, and in due time the 
Palatiners appeared upon the floor of the 
Kingston gymnasium. A large audience had 
gathered and was seated in the gallery where 
the running-track ran. 

There was something uncanny, at first, in the 
playing of the Palatines, all of whom were deaf- 
mutes, except the captain, who was neither 
deaf nor dumb, but understood and talked the 
sign language. 

The game opened with the usual face-off. 
The referee called the two centers to the 
middle of the floor, and then tossed the ball 
high in the air between them. They leaped as 
far as they could; but Sawed-Off’s enormous 
height carried him far beyond the other man, 
and, giving the ball a smart slap, he sent it 
directly into the clutch of Reddy, who had run 
on and was waiting to receive it half over his 
shoulder. Finding himself “covered” by the 
opposing forward, he passed the ball quickly 
under the other man’s arm across to Heady, 
who had run down the other side of the floor. 
Heady received the ball without obstruction, 
and by a quick overhead fling landed it in the 
high basket, and scored the first point while 
applause and wonderment were loud in the 
gallery. 

The Kingstonians played like one man—if 
you can imagine one man with twenty arms 
and legs. Sawed-Off made such high leaps, 
and covered so well, and sent the ball so well 
through the forwards, and supported them so 
well; the twin forwards dodged and ran and 
passed and dribbled the ball with such dash; 
and the guards were so alert in the protection 
of their goal and in obstructing the throwing of 
the other forwards, that three goals and the 
score of six were rolled up in an amazingly 
short time. 

Sawed-Off was in so many places at once, 
and kept all four limbs going so violently, 
that the spectators began to cheer him on as 








“Granddaddy Long-legs.” A loud laugh was 
raised on one occasion, when the Palatine cap- 
tain got the ball, and, holding it high in the air 
to make a try for goal from the field, found 
himself covered by the towering Sawed-Off ; he 
curved the ball downward, where one of the 
Twins leaped for it in front; he passed it along 
and wriggled and writhed with it till it was 
between his legs. But there the other Twin 
was, and with a quick, wringing clutch that 
nearly tied the opposing captain into a bow- 
knot, he had the ball away from him. 

At the end of the three goals the Kingsto- 
nians began to whisper to themselves that they 
had what they were pleased to call a “cinch”; 
they alluded to the Palatines as “easy,” and 
began to make a number of “ grand-stand 
plays,” as Tug said. The inevitable and 
proper result of this was that they grew care- 
less. The deaf-mutes, unusually alert in other 
ways on account of the loss of hearing and 
speech, were quick to see the opportunity, 
and to play with unexpected carefulness and 
dash. 

Therefore the pride of the Kingstonians 
was humbied sufficiently when the Palatines 
quickly scored two goals. It began to look 
as if they would add a third score when the 
desperate Reddy, seeing one of the Palatine 
forwards about to make a try for goal, made a 
leaping tackle that destroyed the man’s aim 
and almost upset him. Reddy was just se- 
cretly congratulating himself upon his breach 
of etiquette when the shrill whistle of the 
referee brought dismay to his heart. His act 
was declared a foul, and to the Palatines a 
“free throw” was given. Their left forward 
was allowed to take his stand fifteen feet from 
the basket and have an unobstructed try at it. 

The throw was successful, and the score 
now stood 6 to 5 in favor of Kingston. 

The game went rapidly on, and at one stage 
the ball was declared “held” by the referee, 
and the ball was faced off well toward the 
Palatine goal. Sawed-Off made a particularly 
high leap in the air and an unusually fierce 
whack at the ball. To his chagrin, it went up 
into the gallery and struck the shoulder of a 
girl whom the Twins much admired. Though 
the blow was a hard one, she bore it bravely, 
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smiled, and with a laugh and a blush picked 
up the ball and dropped it over the rail. 

The Twins both made a dash to receive this 
gift from her pretty hands, and in consequence 
bumped into each other and fell apart. The 
ball which they had robbed each other of, fell 
into the hands of Pretty, who made the girl a 
graceful bow that quite won her heart. Pretty, 
by the way, was “always cutting the other fel- 
lows out,” as they declared. This was about 
the only grudge they ever had against him. 

The Twins were now more “rattled” than 
ever; and Heady determined to do or die. He 
saw one of the Palatines running forward and 
looking backward to receive the ball on a long 
pass, and he gave him a vicious body-check. He 
knew it was a foul at the time, but he thought 
the referee was not looking. His punishment 
was fittingly double, for not only did the referee 
see and declare the foul, but the big Palatine 
came with such impetus that the collision flung 
Heady flat upon the floor. Moreover, Heady 
went scraping along a row of single sticks and 
wooden dumb-bells, making a noise like the 
rattle of a board along a picket fence. Then 
he tumbled in a heap, with the Palatine man 
on top of him. As the Palatine man got up, 
he dislodged a number of Indian clubs, which 
fairly pelted the prostrate Heady. This foul 
gave the Palatines another free throw, and 
made the score a tie. 

The Twins were now so angry and ashamed 
of themselves that they played worse than ever. 

Everything seemed to go wrong with them. 
Their passes were blocked ; their tries for goal 
failed; the Palatines would not even help them 
out with a foul. In their general disorder of 
plan, they could do nothing to prevent the 
Palatines from making goal after goal till, 
when the referee’s whistle announced that the 
first twenty-minute half was over, the score 
stood 12 to 6 against Kingston. 

The Twins were feeling sad enough as it 
was, but when they went to the dressing-room 
quite tired out and gasping for breath from 
their hard exertions, Tug suddenly appeared, 
to add a little lecture upon their shortcomings 
and fargoings. 

“ Heady,” he said, “I guess you have been 
away from us a little too long. The Lakerim 
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Athletic Club never approved of foul playing 
on the part of itself or any one else, and you 
got just what you deserved for forgetting your 
dignity. And I suppose Reddy has caught 
the disease from you. But I want to say right 
here that you have got to play like Lakerim 
men or there is going to be trouble.” 

The Twins realized the depths of their dis- 
grace before Tug spoke, and they were too 
much humiliated in their own hearts to resent 
his lofty tone. They determined to wipe out 
the disgrace in the only way it could be ef- 
faced: by brilliant, clean playing in the second 
half of the game. 

When the intermission was over, they went 
in with such vim that they broke up all the 
plans of the Palatines for gaining goal, and put 
them to a very fierce defensive game. Heady 
soon scored a goal by passing the ball back to 
Reddy and then running forward well into 
Palatine territory, and receiving it on a long 
pass, and tossing it into the basket before he 
could be obstructed. But this ray of hope was 
immediately dimmed by the curious action of 
Punk, who, forgetting that he was not on the 
football field, and receiving the ball unex- 
pectedly, made a brilliant run down the field 
with it, carrying it firmly against his body. 
He was brought back with a hang-dog expres- 
sion and the realization that unintentionally he 
had played foul and had given the Palatines 
another free throw, which made their score 13 
to 8. 

A little later Reddy, finding himself with his 
back to the Palatine goal, and all chance of 
passing the ball to his brother foiled by the 
large overshadowing form of the Palatine cap- 
tain, determined to make a long shot at luck, 
and threw the ball backward over his head. 
A loud yell and a burst of applause announced 
that fortune had favored him: he had landed 
the ball exactly in the basket. 

But Heady went him one better, for he 
made a similarly marvelous goal with a smaller 
element of luck. Finding himself in a good 
position for a try, he was about to send the ball 
with the overhead throw that is usual, when 
he was confronted by a Palatine guard, who 
completely covered all the space in front of 
the diminutive Heady. Like a flash Heady 
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dropped to the floor in a frog-like attitude, and 
gave the ball a quick upward throw between 
the man’s outspread legs and up into the 
basket. And now the audience went wild 
indeed at seeing within a short time two plays 
that have only been performed once or twice 
in the history of the game. 

With the score of 13 to 12 in their favor, 
the Palatines made a strong rally, and pre- 
vented the Kingstonians from scoring. They 
were tired, and evidently thought that their 
only hope lay in playing for time. And the 
referee seemed willing to aid them, for his 
watch was in his hand, and the game had only 
the life of a few seconds to live, when the ball 
fell into the hands of Heady. The desperate 
boy realized that now he had the final chance 
to retrieve the day and wrest victory from 
defeat. He was far, far from the basket, but 
he did not dare to risk the precious moment in 
dribbling or passing the ball. The only hope 
lay in one perfect throw. He held the ball in 
his hands high over his head, and bent far back. 


He straightened himself like a bow when the 
arrow of the Indian leaves its side. He gavea 
spring into the air, and launched the ball at the 
little basket. It soared on an arc as beautiful 
as a rainbow’s. It landed full in the basket. 

But the force of the blow was so great that 
the ball danced about and bounded out upon 
the rim. There it halted tantalizingly, rolled 
around the edge of the basket, trembled as if 
hesitating whether to give victory to the Pala- 
tines or the Kingstons. 

After what seemed an age of this dallying, it 
slowly dropped—to the floor. 

A deep, deep sigh came from the lips of all, 
even the Palatines. But down into the hearts 
of the Twins there went a solemn pain. They 
had lost the game—that was bad enough; but 
they knew that they deserved to lose it, that 
their own misplays had brought their own pun- 
ishment. But they bore their ordeal pluckily, 
and when, the next week, they met another 
team, they played a clean, swift game that won 
them deserved success and stainless laurels. 


(To be continued.) 


AN OPTIMIST. 


By JAMES BUCKHAM. 





One day, when I was on a tramp, 
A barefoot boy I spied, 

(Escaped from school, the little scamp !) 
A woodland brook beside. 


He had a pole of alder-wood, 
Stout pack-thread for his line, 
And ah! that cream of fishes’ food, 
A bunch of earth-worms fine. 


So merry was this little lad, 
His whistle rang so gay, 

That I felt sure he must have had 
A most successful day. 


But when I asked to see his “string,” 
He shook his curly head. 





Said I: “What !—have n’t caught a thing?” 
‘““No, not a thing,” he said. 


“What makes you feel so happy, then?” 
I cried, in much surprise. 
He baited, flung his hook again, 
And said, with honest eyes: 


“Tt ain’t the Aetchin’, mister, that 
Makes all the fun, you see.” 
He grinned beneath his tattered hat. 
“Just fishin’ ’s fun for we.” 


A true philosopher, say I, 
And optimist to boot. 
If men had half his wisdom, why, 
How nicely life would suit! 


THE SUMMONS OF THE SEA. 





By GERALD BRENAN. 





LittLe Conal O’Mara stood wistfully gazing 
over the undulating meadow-grass. There was 
a puzzled, seeking look in his large blue eyes. 
He seemed to be listening intently for some 
distant sound. 

The Widow O’Mara, seated on the low yard 
wall with a neighbor’s wife, talked in subdued 
tones, as though fearful lest the boy might hear. 

“ He ’ll never know it, Mrs. Nolan — never, 
if Mary O’Mara can help,” she said. “The 
cruel sea has stolen enough of my child’s race. 
Connie’s gran’father—ay, an’ his great- 
gran’father, were lost on the ocean; for the 
O’Maras were sailors an’ deep-sea fishermen 
since Ireland rose from the waters.” 

“ Ay,” assented Mrs. Nolan; “the name 
tells that. ‘O’Mara,’ I’ve been tould, means 
‘child of the sea’ in the ould Gaelic.” 

“Yis—the cruel mother that same sea is, 
then! Connie’s great-gran’father an’ gran’- 
father she took; and then she must come 
moanin’ an’ callin’ for his poor father, my 
tall, handsome Shawn. An’ away went my 
Shawn to seek his fortune on the treacherous 
ocean. His ‘fortune,’ inagh [forsooth]! Ah, 
Mrs. Nolan, all my days I ’ll never forget the 
day that the news came of the ‘Nereid’s’ 
wreck, with Shawn’s name in the list o’ the 
drowned an’ missing!” 

Mrs. Nolan sighed. She was a kindly soul, 
and she felt for this sad-eyed sailor’s widow, as 
indeed did every one in the little inland parish 
of Ballycarney. The whole parish knew Mary 
O’Mara’s mournful story, and the whole parish 
was leagued with her to keep that story from 
the ears of little Conal, her only offspring. Af- 
ter the loss of her stalwart husband with the 
sunken Nereid, Mrs. O’Mara had taken a 
solemn vow that, if she could help it, her boy 
should never know the sea upon which his sires 
had sailed—the sea from which he took his 


name. Selling her little farm over Kilmoyler 
Cliffs, whence the cozy cottage of the O’ Maras 
had looked out upon the rolling Atlantic for 
centuries, she brought this baby boy of a sea- 
faring stock as far inland as she could conve- 
niently go. The parish of Ballycarney is almost 
exactly in the center of Ireland; and even from 
the summits of the neighboring Slievecarney 
range, or the still loftier Ben-na Erinn,* one 
could not get even a glimpse of the sea. In- 
deed, the only thing which remotely suggested 
the treacherous Atlantic to Mrs. O’ Mara in this 
up-country refuge of hers was the placid river 
Feoir, flowing silently to its far-away mouth. 
Mrs. O’Mara hated the river, because she saw 
in its seaward tendency an evil omen for Con- 
al’s future; and when she rented a holding 
from Mr. Carney, it was at the other end of the 
parish, among the Slievecarney foothills. 

Here she brought up her Conal from baby- 
hood to boyhood, ignorant of the great waters 
which had wrought such havoc upon his hardy 
race ; and here she was sitting, on this warm 
May noonday, holding whispered converse with 
Mrs. Nolan, and following anxiously every mo- 
tion of the child. 

Presently Conal relaxed his tense expression, 
and came slowly toward his mother, turning 
his back upon the broad, greef' waves of the 
young grass. 

“T could n’t hear it,” he said. “’T is mighty 
queer, though ; for I heard it plain enough last 
night.” 

“ Heard what?” was the exclamation of genial 
Mrs. Nolan. “ Is it daft the gossoon [boy] is, I 
don’t know.” 

“?*T isn’t daft I am, at all,” replied Conal, in- 
dignantly. “I tell ye, I heard it quite plain 
last night. There was a strange sound outside 
the window. Then came a noise like that the 
rain makes when it splashes off the roof into the 


* Mount Ireland. A mountain in central Ireland. 
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“*CONAL TURNED DISCONSOLATELY AWAY, 


yard; an’ then there was a crying, and a moan- 
ing —so sad an’ sorrowful, I never heard the 
like. An’ then—an’ then— ye won’t believe 
me, but in the middle of it all I heard a voice 
calling me, plain as could be; an’ the voice 
said: ‘Come to Conal! Come, Conal 
O’Mara!’” 

The widow’s face was pale; but she mustered 
up courage enough to say, with affected light- 
ness: “’T is dreamin’ ye were, Connie — only 


me, 


dreamin’.” 

“ Dreaming!” repeated Conal, indignantly. 
“"T was no dream, | tell ye. Did n’t I get out 
0’ bed, and go to the window to see who was 
calling me? The moon was shining; an’ I saw 
the meadow beyond, all silvery like, rising an’ 
falling as if "t was alive. An’ across the 

VoL. XXVI.— 87. 


AND WENT DOWN THE WINDING LANE.” 


meadow I saw something coming towards me 
that looked like a big ship with great white 
sails. An’ after that I ran back to bed. But 
there ’s no sound out o’ the meadow to-day. 
The silver is gone, an’ the ship, an’ the queer 
voices. I wish ’t was night, so the voices could 
call for me again.” 

Conal turned disconsolately away, and went 
down the winding doreen (lane). They could 
hear him whistling in the distance, and the air 
that he whistled was a sad, wailing one unknown 
to Ballycarney. 

“’T is ‘The Brink o’ the White Rocks!’” 
cried his mother. “ Mavrone [alas], an’ woe 
Where did he learn that tune? An’ 
The voices call- 


is me! 
the dream he had last night! 
in’ him, an’ the ship he saw! Oh, wirrasthrue / 
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’T is the sea, the cruel sea, that wants to win 
him from me! ’T is the voice of the devourin’ 
sea that hungers for one more O’Mara!” 


You and I might have called it luck. Mrs. 
O’Mara, and Ballycarney parish generally, as- 
cribed it to fate. 

At any rate, whether from luck or from fate, 
Conal O’Mara’s abstracted walk led him from 
his mother’s boreen into the highroad, and 
thence, by loitering degrees, to the little railway- 
station at Attanagh. 

Attanagh is the railway-depot for a circle of 
villages of which Ballycarney and Castlecarney 
are the principal. It is on the Kilmore and 
Waterford Railway, and trains dawdle past its 
neat passenger-shed and trim platform about 
once in three hours. When Conal strolled 
through the wicket he found the place deserted. 
The station-master had gone to his afternoon 
meal; the solitary porter was probably asleep 
behind some neighboring hedge. 

Conal wandered along the rails to where a 
number of freight-cars stood upon a siding. 
One of the doors was partly open, and there 
was a vision of fresh straw and cool seclusion 
within. Instinctively the boy clambered through 
the doorway, and threw himself down amid 
the straw. 

“When Shamus Dunn comes along he will 
waken me,” murmured Conal; “an’ maybe 
he ll teach me another tune like the one he 
whistled yesterday.” 

Shamus Dunn was the porter, and it was 
from him that Conal had picked up “ The 
Brink of the White Rocks ”—that sad ‘sea-air 
which had so startled Mary O’Mara. But 
when Shamus came, presently, from his hedge- 
side siesta, he never noticed the slumbering 
Conal at all. 

There was a freight-train due, so the porter 
slammed shut the doors of the empty cars; and 
when the train crawled into Attanagh station, 
Shamus Dunn coupled Conal’s freight-car to 
its rearmost car, and once more the weak- 
lunged freight-engine began its slow journey 
—southward and seaward. 

Shamus, the porter, all ignorant of the fact 
that he had sent Conal O’Mara upon the first 
voyage of his life, went back to the pleasant 
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SEA. 


little nook he had made for himself under the 
hedgerow, whistling lazily “The Brink of th« 
White Rocks.” 

That evening a mildly interested crowd on 
the railway-terminus platform at Waterford 
witnessed the spectacle of a struggling small 
boy being hauled by two strapping porters to 
the station-master’s office. 

* Found him in one o’ the cars. Was stealin’ 
a ride,” was the explanation vouchsafed by one 
of the boy’s captors to the onlookers. And 
then, by way of showing his authority, the big 
porter dealt his prisoner a cuff or two with his 
disengaged hand. 

But the small boy would not cry. 
very pale, and his eyes looked for all the world 
like those of some trapped animal; but no tear 
glistened upon his lashes —no cry escaped his 
lips. For this diminutive evil-doer, taken in 
the act of stealing a ride from the railway com- 
pany, was none other than Conal O’Mara; and 
the O’ Mara stock is a proud one. 

The station-master, a pursy person of middle 
age, sat in his office chatting with an acquain- 
tance. Both men turned as the prisoner and 
his guards entered; and the station-master’s 
acquaintance said in a rich Munster brogue: 
“Arrah, now, what has this young douchaleen 
[lad] been up to?” 

The porters touched their caps, for the speaker 
was one to be respected —a rich American 
merchant skipper, no less, who was that very 
day engaged in shipping his cargo over the 
Kilmore and Waterford Railway. Then they 
told of Conal’s wrong-doing, and of how they 
had found him sleeping in the empty car— 
one of those sent for the reception of the New 
York skipper’s cargo. 

The station-master turned to Conal, and de- 
manded his side of the story. At first the boy 
could not find words; but when the American, 
touched, no doubt, by the lad’s defenseless 
state, laid a protecting hand on his shoulder, 
and bade him be of good cheer, he spoke up, 
falteringly, but clearly enough to be understood. 

“ He tells a straight-enough story,” said the 
merchant captain. ‘“ Anyhow, I hate to see a 
gossoon in distress. I was a gossoon once my- 
self, ye see; an’ once on a time I had a little 
son o’ my own — though that ’s over an’ done 
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with. Come, Kelly, let the little fellow go, an’ 
[ ll pay his fare from Attanagh.” ‘Then turning 
to little Conal he said, “ what did ye say your 
name was?” 

The long-repressed tears broke from Conal’s 


OF THE SEA. OgI 


of the American stranger eagerly scanned his 


face. 
‘“* Mother of mercy!” he heard the big skip- 
per whispering hoarsely. “ Can this be he after 


all these years? Has he come back to me at 




















““THE NEXT MOMENT CONAL 


eyes at this unlooked-for kindness. Sobbing 
against the American’s brawny shoulder, he 
blurted out his name. 

“Conal O’Mara!” echoed 
“ Did ye say Conal O’Mara?” 

Wondering at his protector’s astonished tone, 
the boy nodded affirmatively through his tears. 
The next moment he found himself lifted bodily 
by a pair of strong arms, while the frank eyes 


the skipper. 


FOUND HIMSELF 


ARMS.” 


LIFTED BY A PAIR OF STRONG 


last?” Then, in louder voice: “Tell me your 
mother’s name, my lad, an’ is she living still ?” 

Conal’s tears ceased from sheer astonishment 
as he answered: “ Mother ’s living, sure; an’ 
her name ’s Mary O’ Mara.” 

Quick as thought the next question came: 
‘** Did your mother always live near Attanagh ?” 

Conal’s smooth forehead wrinkled. He was 
trying to recollect something that he had heard 
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years ago. There was dead silence in the little 
office, for even the rough porters knew the skip- 
per’s story and had sympathized with his sor- 
At last the boy remembered. 

“Mother came from 
Kilmoyler — after 


row. 

“No, sir,” he said. 
Munster—a place called 
father died.” 

There was a mighty shout from the skipper, 
as he pressed Conal to his breast. 

“ Your father never died! ” he cried. “ Your 
father ’s alive an’ well, my lad, and I am he! 
After the Nereid sank, your mother, thinking 
me drowned, forsook Kilmoyler, leaving no 
trace behind. But a whaling-ship rescued 
another sailor an’ myself from the boat in 
which we had escaped; an’ I worked my way 
home, only to find it home no longer. Search 
all I did, I could n’t find your mother. At last 
I fancied she had gone to America, so to 
America I went myself. I made money 
enough; but I never found my dear ones — 
never till to-day. Station-master, give us two 
tickets to Attanagh instead o’ one. My son 
Conal is takin’ his ould father home.” 


THE SUMMONS OF THE SEA. 


[June 


A certain trim merchantman went steamin, 
past Tramore Lighthouse just a month later, 
and on its bridge stood Captain Shaw: 
O’Mara. The moon was up; and over th 
gentle swell of the Atlantic stretched its mysti: 
pathway of wave-ribbed silver. 

“Is the boy sleepin’, Mary?” said the ca; 
tain to the shawled figure that was sitting close 
by his side —the figure of her whom Bally 
carney parish had known and pitied as Mar) 
O’ Mara. 

But a voice other than that of the happy 
wife’s replied — a fresh young voice which came 
piping up the gangway. 

“ May I come to you, dad?” cried Conal, 
just awakened from his long sleep below ; and, 
following his request, the lad’s lithe form swung 
itself up the ladder. 

For a moment Conal stood by the rail with 
a puzzled look upon his face — a look strangely 
familiar to his mother. Then a glad smile lighted 
his eyes as he cried joyously : 

“*T is my dream come true! Mother ’t was 
the sea that was calling me, all along!” 





“JONESEY.” 





By CARRIE CLARK NOTTINGHAM. 





Everysopy had always called him “ Bud,” 
or “ Dearest,” or ‘‘ Mama’s Darling,” or “‘ Papa’s 
Boy,” or something like that. If strangers 
asked his name he answered: “ Ralph Hol- 
brook Jones, Jr.,” with a very important air. 

But he had had a birthday and was six 
years old. He had been graduated from the 
kindergarten and received a miniature diploma 
with a ribbon round it. This diploma told 
how much he knew about color and form and 
other lovely things taught at kindergarten. 

Now he was to start in school, and thought it 
high time people began to call him “ Jonesey.” 

Charlie simply shouted, and said that he 
would n’t do anything of the kind. Charlie 
was thirteen, and apt to be careless of a “ fel- 
low’s” feelings. 


Mama, now, was different. You might have 


thought that she ’d been one of the boys her- 
self once, from the way she acted. She ’d call 
him “ Jonesey,” of course, if he liked it. She 
did put “darling” on it and try to kiss him; 
but he told her that he did n’t want any more 
of that. 

Papa began to say something of a teasing 
sort; but grandma told him she thought he 
ought to keep still, and papa stopped at once. 
He always obeyed grandma promptly. He 
said that was the way all boys should treat 
their mothers. 

Papa is grandma’s boy, you know. Ralph, 
or Jonesey, or whatever his name was, thought 
that was queer. There was another case just 
like it, though, in the same neighborhood. 
Ray Hammond’s grandmother’s boy was a 
grown-up man, too. 
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It took this boy—shall we call him Jonesey? 

-a long time to prepare for school that morn- 
ing. But after a while he was all ready. Mama 
tightened a buckle on one of his leggings, 
tucked his mittens up his sleeves, and turned 
his reefer collar up around the back of his 
head. ‘Then she shook hands with him very 
gravely and said, “‘ Good-by, Jonesey!” while 
papa choked behind his newspaper. 

Grandma was embroidering, and she made 
a red violet before she thought. Charlie stood 


“THEN MAMA SHOOK 


on the stairs and held his sides and just yelled, 
“ Ho, ho, ho!” 


times. 


Charlie is too boisterous, some- 
Mama Says so. 

The teacher treated Jonesey just as she did 
the other boys. He could not have told what 
he expected, but something different. She 
told him which seat to take, and that the word 
“BOY.” She told 
him to study it carefully and then to try to write 
it in the same way on his slate. She wanted 
him to know that dey the next time he saw him. 


on the blackboard was 


‘* JONESEY.” 


HANDS WITH HIM VERY GRAVELY 
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So Jonesey looked at the word long and 
hard. It was n’t at all like the boy Ae could 
make out of the red and blue letters on his 
blocks. He had heard about boys across the 
ocean who did n’t look nor talk as he did, nor 
wear the same sort of clothes, nor eat the same 
kind of food, nor anything. He wondered if 
this meant one of those boys. 

He tried to write something like it on his 
slate, but made such a crooked, wabbly boy 
that it was certainly very discouraging. 





JONESEY! 


AND SAID, ‘GOOD-BY, 


He tried it again, and leaned so far over 
that his nose almost touched the pencil. It 
was warm in the schooi-room, and his head 
drooped lower and lower, till after a while his 
cheek rested on the boy on the slate, and 
Jonesey was fast asleep. 

When the teacher walked up and down the 
aisles, looking at the slates, she smiled when 
she saw what had happened to Jonesey. 

She put her hand on his head and called, 


“Wake up, little boy; wake up! 
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And Jonesey said right out loud: ‘‘ Go ’way, 
Towser; you ’re too rough! Mama, I want a 
cookie, please! ” 

And all those children, who had been going 
to school two or three months and knew every- 
thing, laughed as hard 
as they could. Then 
Jonesey began to cry 
the way he used to 
cry sometimes before 
he was six years old. 

The teacher did n’t 
scold him at all. She 
just took him by the 
hand and led him out 
into the cloak-room. 
Then she helped him 
into his leggings and 
overshoes and reefer 
and cap, and tucked 
his mittens up his 
sleeves just as his 
mama always did. 

She patted him on 
the shoulder as if he 
were a very little boy, 
and told him that she 
thought he ’d been at 
school long enough 
for the first day, and 
to come again to-mor- 
row when he was feel- 
ing better. 

Jonesey cried all 
the way home. When 
he got there, mama 
gathered him up in 
her arms. Grandma 
gave him a pepper- 
mint, and Nora 
brought in a fresh 
raspberry-tart. 

Mama looked at him as much as a minute ; 
then she kissed him. She looked at him an- 
other minute; then she hugged him tight, and 
called him her precious treasure and a lot of 
other nice things she used to say when he was 
a little boy. And Jonesey began to feel better. 





**JONESEY SAID RIGHT OUT LOUD, 


‘* JONESEY.” 


After a while Ray Hammond came over, and 
called him “ Bud,” and gave him half his 
doughnut, exactly as if nothing had 
happened. 

Grandma told him that it would be hours 


just 


‘GO "WAY, TOWSER; YOU ’RE TOO ROUGH!’”’ 

and hours before it was time to go to school 
again. And Ralph Holbrook Jones, Jr., some- 
times called Bud, Dearest, Mama’s Darling, 
Boy, but more recently known as 
smiled once more just as he used 


Papa’s 
“ Jonesey,’ 
to smile before he was six years old. 
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Axsove all, Sir Walter Scott was the champion 
of youth, and it is the fragrance of the spring- 
time that breathes through his stories. In his 
day writing for young people had not become a 
profession, otherwise there is no knowing what 
he might have done for us; still, he has done 
enough; and oddly, too, his heroes and heroines 
are almost without exception very young — no 
older, indeed, than many school-girls and -boys, 
and certainly not so well educated, though, poor 
things, the stress of the times made them sadly 
wiser in the ways of the world. 

It is only necessary to cite a few examples. 
Naturally, “Ivanhoe” is the first suggestion. 
Rowena was fifteen when the story opens, Re- 
becca very little older, and Ivanhoe himself 
was not of age. Quentin Durward was nine- 
teen, and Isabelle of Croye, his sweetheart, was 
scarcely fifteen, while her Aunt Hameline was 
thought quite elderly at thirty. Catherine, 
“The Fair Maid of Perth,” was not more than 
seventeen. Edith Plantagenet, the heroine of 
“The Talisman,” was about the same age. 
Mary Avenel, in “ The Monastery,” was some- 
where between thirteen and fifteen, while the two 
brothers, Halbert and Edward, were about seven- 
teen and fifteen respectively. Catherine Seyton, 
in “The Abbot,” was not above sixteen, and 
Roland, the page, was scarcely older. Di Ver- 
non romped with the dogs and the horses. 
Anne of Geierstein was a child, and Arthur 
Stanley merely a precocious boy; and so all 
through his stories, except in a few rare in- 
stances, when the tales treated of a later epoch, 
when maturity was not forced upon children. 

The same may be said of the characters in 
his poems, and here it is more especially ap- 
parent among his heroines; his men are more 
thoughtful, and certainly older in most in- 
stances. The spirit of youth runs through 


everything Scott touched, and is the secret alike 
of the unwavering interest in his works, and of 
the love and veneration for the man. B. M. 
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THE PRIZE COMPETITION. 
THE examination of lists submitted in com- 
petition for the prizes offered last month in this 
department is not yet fully completed. We 
hope to report the results in the July number. 


Many of our correspondents, of course, agree 
in their choices of books for young people; but 
our readers will perhaps be glad to see a list 
made up of books not so generally named. 

These are a few titles selected from letters re- 
ceived before the competition for prizes began. 


The Big Brother, George Eggleston. 
Battles of America. 

D’Aulnoy’s Fairy Tales. 

Pony Tracks, Roosevelt. 

At the Back of the North Wind, Macdonald. 
Perseverance Island, Douglas Faryar. 
Romance of War, James Grant. 

Vale of Cedars, Grace Aguilar. 

The Gate of the Giant Scissors, Annie Fellows. 
Paul Jones, Abbott. 

Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard, Kirby. 
Tales of New England, Jewett. 

The Gap in the Fence. 

Merle’s Crusade. 

Blind Brother, Homer Greene. 

A Gunner Aboard the Yankee. 

Will Shakspere’s Little Lad, Clark. 
Settlers in Canada, Marryat. 

Bits of Travel at Home, H. H. 

Eric the Archer. 

Two Thousand Years Ago, Church. 
Standish of Standish. 

Story of Roland, Baldwin. 


NEWBURY, VT. 

Dear St. Nicuotas: Inthe spring of 1896 you pub- 
lished a letter I wrote you from Destiediien France, 
about Holland. I was ten years old then, and I am 
thirteen now. At present I am very much interested 
in “ Books and Reading for Young Folk,” so I am 
going to try to tell you my twelve favorite books, and 
why they are my favorites; but it is very hard when 
there are so many to choose from. This is the list: 


1. David Copperfield, Dickens; 2. Dombey and Son, 
Dickens; 3. Ivanhoe, Scott; 4. The Talisman, Scott; 
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5. Farthest North, Nansen; 6. In the Valiey, Frederic; 
7. Leatherstocking Tales, Cooper; 8. Bullet and Shell, 
Williams; 9. The Cat of Bubastes, Henty; 10. The 
Story of a Bad Boy, Aldrich. 
(In French. ) 
11. Tour du Monde en Quatre-Vingt Jours, Verne. 
12. Au Centre de la Terre, Verne. 


All these books stand reading a good many times, and 
are interesting wherever you open them, think. That is 
one of the reasons I like “ David Copperfield” and “ Dom- 
bey and Son” so much, for I do not care particularly 
for the characters in them. Scott’s stories give such a 
good idea of the times about which they are written, and 
they teach so much. Nansen was very brave, and tells 
things in such an interesting way. Just think of those 
two men leaving the “ Fram” and going off with their 
dogs, quite alone, in the unexplored frigid regions! In 
the “ Leatherstocking Tales” the men have such fine, 
strong characters! [ admire Uncas and Hawk-Eye 
greatly, not merely because they were very brave, but 
there is so much to them. “In the Valley” tells a 
very pretty story of the late colony and early Revolu- 
tionary times. “Bullet and Shell” is a book after my 
own heart. The author is patriotic, and not one-sided. 
The description of the camps, battles, and marches are 
very exciting, and seem real; and it is such a good idea 
to have a boy fighting on each side. I like “ The Cat of 
Bubastes ” because it tells the old Egyptian customs in 
an interesting way, and has plenty of fighting and a good 
story into the bargain. “The Story of a Bad Boy” is 
funny, not silly, and Tom is like a real boy. Of course, 
every one likes Jules Verne’s books, they are so exciting 
and bright, but teach a lot at the same time. 

In order to know, when I am older, what books I read, 
and what I thought of them at the time, I have adopted 
an excellent plan: in a large book I write down the 
name and author of every book I read, then the date it 
was begun, and the date I finished it. Underneath I 
put what I think of it, by itself, and in comparison to 
other books, the characters I admire, and the like. For 
instance : 

** Redskin and Cow-boy,’ G. A. Henty. 

“ Begun, June 3, 1898. Finished, June 15. 

“Tf Hugh had not been so perfect the book would 
have been more nearly perfect; it is awfully exciting, 
and well worth reading — one of the best of Mr. Hen- 
ty’s books I ever saw.” 


Now I wish St. NICHOLAS would do just what it 
wished its young friends to do: give a list of the twelve 
books it considers the best reading for a young Ameri- 
can, and why it chooses them. 

FRANCES P. WHEELER. 


Dear St. NicHo.as: I like Mowgli best of all, 
because he can understand beast-talk, and because he 
can understand men’s talk. He ruled over all the ani- 
mals. He is very wonderful. I like Lorna Doone 
and John next. Just think of John harnessing him- 
self to asleigh and pulling two people in it through the 
dark! I ’d like to be like Lorna, because she was so sweet 
and gentle. I love Robin Hood, because he was so 
jolly and lived such a happy life. He tricked people in 
such a jolly way without telling lies. But his aunt did n’t 
treat him well. I like “The Rose and the Ring,” it ’s 
so funny. Gruffanuff is so silly. Rosalba (or Bet- 


sinda) is a good girl, but she is funny, too; and 
Angelica is stupid. 
Everybody is fanny in that book. 


Giglio is nice, but he is funny. 
I love the “ Nonsense 


BOOKS AND READING. 


Book.” I love the funny pictures. Mr. Walter Crane's 
nictures are very beautiful. I love to look at * Flo,a’s 
“east”? and the “ Wonder Book” and “ The Oid Eng ish 
Garden.” I love Queen Esther, in the Bible; she was 
so brave, and went up to the king and said: “If I iind 
favor in thy eyes.” She saved her people. I ’d like to 
be like Esther and be brave. Hiawatha I like very 
much ; he could run so wild in the woods. I ’d like to 
talk to the bees and the birds, and have the little rabbits 
come to me and not be afraid. I like Minnehaha. 
Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine are just as funny! 
They put their money in a ginger-jar; and just think of 
their taking biscuits out of their pockets when they were 
swimming! I am seven years old. There are lots of 
other fine books, especially fairy books; but I ’m tired. 
Good-by, St. NicHoLas. I love you, too. 
MARGARET RHODEs. 

P. S. I think the Peterkins are so funny, specially 
the story about the piano. I ’d like to be the Lady 
from Philadelphia, she ’s so wise. I forgot Alice. I ’d 
love to be Alice; she has so many adventures; but 
they ’re not really. MARGARET RHODES. 

(This letter was dictated to Margaret’s mother. ) 


WE do not intend, as a rule, to print in this 
department the names of correspondents; but 
this month we must take space enough to say 
“thank you” to the young writers whose names 
follow. We wish them to see how many letters 
have come and to understand why we cannot 
print all the good letters received : 


Julia A. Loomis, Evelyn Rust, Elizabeth Anderson, 
“An interested reader,” Helen Ives S., George Am- 
brose, Robert J. Riggs, Joan Oglander, Muriel Palmer, 
Pauline Suria, Ellen Reading, L. L. H., Ruth Cross- 
man, Edith F. Libby, Bessie Garrison, H. G. (English), 
Sarah Hincks, A. A , Sarah M. H., H. E. A., Mabel 
M. Higgs. Roy E. Sampson, Sophy Phillips, Margaret 
Niven, Zechariah Chafee, Henry S. Marks, Lucille 
Campbell, Bessie Persons, Miriam Goddard, Elizabeth 
Wilbur, Marion R. Russell, Mary Comly, Alida Pear, 
Genevieve Boynton, “ William and Robert,” Virginia E. 
Bartlett, V. D. Ver Planck and C. Wyatt, Maurice E. 
Phillips, Ruth Russell, Christine Moore, George H. 
Stewart, Jr., J. M. Colwell, Jr., Margaret Micou, Mary 
Fitch, Louise Hamlin, Louise Atkinson, Robert Young 
Cory, Susie Merrick, Kate S. Falconer, Julia W. McCor- 
mick, Edith M. Pendleton, C. Beth Bowers, Dorothy 
Tryon, Ellen Shipper, Dorothy Evans, Isadore Douglas, 
Lulu Nordsick, Mary Camp, Bessie Ballard, Clarence Bar- 
foot, Mary F. Kimball, Anna Cora Davidson, Julia M. 
Addison, Medora C. Addison, J. Thayer Addison, Laura 
P. Sutherland, Gladys Brooke, Dorothy Biddle, Marion 
G., Marie McNeal, Charles Edward Parsons, Vashti 
Kaye, Mildred G. Burrage, Harriet Byers, Maria Norris, 
Margaret Stevens, Edmund P. Robbins, Maria L. Snow- 
den, Mira L. M., Lillian A. S., Katharine Brooks, Mona 
A. Kilton, Edward Harrison Green, M. Elliott, M. J., 
H. Kent Hewitt, Charlotte E. Coit, ““A.,”” Eva McAdoo, 
Gertrude Munroe Smith, Myra Thornburg, “ Pauline 
Dundie,”’ Grace E. W., Helen S. H., Corinne Gradwohl, 
Mary Victoria Alexander, S. C. C., Stella R., Olive 
Kirkby, Ethel Mary Albertson, H. I. F., William Lam- 
sem McCarty, Constance De Forest, R. E. S., Antoinette 
Heckscher, E. F. W., J. B. D. Motte, Jr., Maxine G., 
Philip B. Weld, Curtis Knowles. 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND TOPICS. 





THE Chinese Em- 
pire will soon be a 
thing of the past. Great Britain, Russia, France, 
Belgium, and Italy each claim the right to 
control large portions of China. That huge em- 
pire has never been really one country. It is 
made up of races differing widely from one an- 
other in many ways, and has been racked with 
rebellion time and time again. It was to pro- 
tect southern China from the fierce Tartars of 
the north that the Great Wall was built. 

The unfortunate 
state of affairs in 
Samoa concerns the United States very deeply. 
Sr. NicHoLas readers will recall the story of 
the great hurricane at Samoa, which was told 
in the February, 1890, number, and “ Amatua’s 
Sailor”— which gave such a vivid description 
of life on the island —in the February issue for 
this year. Now the country is again, but un- 
pleasantly, brought to our notice. Samoa is 
under the joint protection and control of Great 
Britain, Germany, and the United States, but 
the natives are allowed to elect their own king. 
It was over this that the trouble arose. Ma- 
taafa and Malietoa Tanu were rivals for the 
throne. Malietoa was supported by the Amer- 
icans and English, while the Germans aided 
Mataafa. After the election the chief justice 
of the islands refused to acknowledge Mataafa 
as the rightful king, saying that he was ille- 
gally elected. Mataafa rebelled, and, it is 
said, was supported in his rebellion by Herr 
Rose, the German consul. Matters reached 
such a pitch that the lives of foreign residents 
were not safe. At last Admiral Kautz of the 
United States ship “ Philadelphia ” bombarded 
some Samoan villages, and a party was landed 
from the English and American vessels. This 
party was ambushed by the natives, and was 
driven back to the beach with a loss of three 
officers and four men killed. The natives out- 
numbered the whites ten to one. 
TELEGRAPHING WiTHouT The best practical 

WIRES. results in wireless tel- 
egraphy have been obtained recently by a young 
Italian named G. Marconi. Experiments in 
this field have been carried on for some time, 
VoL. XXVI.—88. 


THE DIVISION OF CHINA. 


THE SAMOAN REBELLION. 
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but it was left to Marconi to show that messages 
could be sent long distances through storm or 
darkness or fog — in fact, through almost any ob- 
stacle — without the aid of wires. He has estab- 
lished complete and uninterrupted communica- 
tion across the English Channel. The messages 
are carried by magnetic waves which travel with 
great velocity. It is difficult to explain the 
methods and apparatus used, but it is interest- 
ing to know that ships at sea, lighthouses, and 
distant ports will soon be able to communicate 
with one another by means of this system. 

One of the mar- 
vels of the Paris 
Exposition in 1900 will be a telescope of such 
extraordinary size that the great instrument of the 
Lick Observatory in California, and the Yerkes 
telescope for the Chicago University, hitherto 
considered the giants of their kind, will seem 
only of fair dimensions in comparison with it. 
The Paris telescope is to be worked on the “ sid- 
erostat” principle. In this kind of instrument 
the telescope tube lies in a horizontal position, 
and the light from the object to be observed is 
reflected through the lenses by a mirror mounted 
in front of the large lens which is called the 
“ objective.” This mirror has a clockwork 
attachment, which moves it so that it can fol- 
low the movement of a star or other heavenly 
body that is under observation. The tube for 
this telescope will be 197 feet long, and the 
lens is over four feet in diameter. 

The reason why 
we cannot see the 
stars with the naked eye in the daytime, under 
ordinary conditions, is because the sun gives so 
much light that the feebler gleam of the stars 
makes no impression on the eyes. When one is 
at the bottom of a deep well, however, the stars 
can be plainly seen. In this case the sides of 
the well shut out the glare of the sun. The 
same thing occurs when a large telescope is 
used : the tube of the instrument keeps out much 
of the daylight; and so the visitors to an obser- 
vatory are sometimes treated to a sight of the 
stars at noontime. It is often fortunate for 
the work of astronomers that the stars can 
be seen during the day. 


AN ENORMOUS TELESCOPE. 


STAR-GAZING AT MIDDAY. 
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OBEDIENCE 


By GeELetT BurRGEss. 
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‘ Goors are very 
i hard to kill, 
: They hang out on the 
window:sill, 


Down the bannisters they slide,— 
I could do it, if I tried! 
But when my mother tells me. 
“Don't!” 
Then, of course, I 
truly won't! 

















































































































THE LETTER-BOX. 





ConTRIBUTORS are respectfully informed that between the rst of June and the 15th of September manuscripts cannot conveniently be 


examined at the office of St. NicHOLas. 


Consequently, those who desire to favor the magazine with contributions 


will please postpone sending their MSS. until after the last-named date. 





HERE is a story from a very young contributor : 
JERRY. 


JeRRY FIELD lived in a large house with two deaf, 
half-blind aunts, in the upper part of New York City. 

Jerry often wished that he was a newsboy, and coulcd 
jump on cars and cry: “ Extra! Telegram, just out!” 
and not the nephew of two rich maiden aunts. But as 
he could not, he had to hope for the best. 

One spring day, as Jerry was walking down Broad- 
way, he saw a newsboy who looked exactly like himself. 
Jerry accosted him thus: “ You look just like me, and 
have the same sort of a voice. Now, if you want, we ’ll 
change in some back alley, and you put on my clothes, 
and I ’ll put on yours and take your papers. You go to 
18 West Eighty-first Street, and act as you think best.” 
The transaction was no sooner said than done. So Jerry 
went his way, and the newsboy his. 

In about two weeks a miserable, half-starved news- 
boy could have been seen crying in Central Park. He, 
however, had not been crying long, when he saw a vic- 
toria with two old ladies in it and a young boy. Jerry 
gave a yell, and made a dash for the carriage ; but it had 
gone, and Jerry wandered back to his seat, crying bitterly. 
In about twenty minutes the same carriage appeared ; 
but Jerry was not to lose it, so he cried to the coachman 
to stop, which he did, and Jerry made himself rec- 
ognizable. 

When they reached home he told his story. The news- 
boy, however, was not to be left out. He was sent to 
boarding-school, and lived to be a great man. 

JAMES GILLESPIE BLAINE. 





A PATRIOTIC little girl forgets her breakfast while 
watching the “ Rough Riders ”: 

TAMPA, FLA. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: Papa gave you to me for a 
Christmas present, and I like you very much. My sis- 
ter Jessie took you for several years. I was ten years 
old the thirtieth day of December, and before I was old 
enough to read, mama used to read Jessie’s books to me. 
My favorite stories were “Juan and Juanita,” “Lady 
Jane,”’ and “ Toinette’s Philip.” 

I have just finished reading Dickens’s “ Old Curiosity 
Shop,” and think little Nell’s life a sad one. 

We saw a great deal of army life last summer, when 
the soldiers were here. Several of the camps were just 
a short way from our house, among them infantry, cav- 
alry, and the Rough Riders. The latter came to Tampa 
early one morning, and just before breakfast they all 
passed our house, going into camp. We were so inter- 


ested in them that breakfast was for the time forgotten. 

The bugle-call used to wake us up in the morning, but 
we were soon accustomed to it and did not hear it; taps 
at bedtime sounded very sweet, and sometimes sad, as 
it echoed through the woods. 





I enjoyed seeing the soldiers drill, especially the cay- 
alrymen on their horses. 

Later in the season a company of the Fifth Maryland 
went into camp near us, and used to drill back of our 
house. When they stacked arms to rest, we would have 
ice-water ready for them, for we knew they were warm 
and thirsty. One morning they stood near the dining- 
room windows, and softly sang one verse of “On the 
Banks of the Wabash.” It sounded very sweet. They 
gave us several buttons. 

They were still in camp when we left for the North, 
and upon our return they had all gone, and we missed 
the soldier boys. 

Your admiring reader, 
ETHEL JOSEPHINE McCoy. 





Tuts letter gives us a prediction made by an old ship- 
mate of Admiral Dewey’s: 


OaK KNOLL FARM, 
THAXTON, BEDFORD Co., Va. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: We are twins, eight years old, 
and we have wanted to write to you for a long time. 
We were born in the capital city of Iowa, but have lived 
in Virginia nearly four years, and like it very much. 

We have three brothers and one little sister. Our 
aunts have sent you to us for nine years. Welike “ De- 
nise and Ned Toodles ” and “ The Story of Betty ” best. 

We have a big St. Bernard dog named “ Rex,’’ and a 
harness for him. Papa gave the /itt/e boys two calves, 
and he is going to give us each a sheep. 

Papa was a naval officer, but he resigned before we 
were born. 

Admiral Dewey was his first captain. Papa said, 
when the war began, that Dewey would be heard from. 

We hope that you will publish this letter. Papa 
would be so pleased and surprised to see it. He does 
not know we have written to you. 

ELIZABETH and KATHERINE KEELER. 





DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I am going to tell you all about 
my cat, “ Monkey.’”’ Sheis very pretty. Sheis black and 
brown, and she is very sleek. One day I had herin my 
arms, and all at once she jumped down on the ground 
and ran as hard as she could into the bushes. Then I 
saw a rabbit run over the garden wall. Monkey ran the 
rabbit for a good time, and then it jumped into some 
shrubbery, and Monkey could not find him. 

So she came back to me and got up in my arms; but 
she did not sit still any more, and her large green eyes 
were larger than ever. At last she saw the poor little 
bunny, and away she rushed; but she did not catch him, 
and she did not run entirely away. 

I must stop, for my little baby brother has come in. 

MARGARET CLOED. 
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STANLEY, FALKLAND ISLANDS. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I think you have never had a 
letter from any one in the Falklands. So I thought it 
might interest i to hear from a Kelper (as we are 
called). Ithink some people fancy we are not civilized; 
but I can assure you we are quite as well educated as 
children of our own class are in other parts of the world. 
There are three churches and four schools here, besides 
assembly rooms. We have no trees, which is rather a 
pity; but as we have never had them, we don’t miss them. 
We get your magazine from the Library, and enjoy it 

very much, especially the serial stories. 
Your interested reader, “ PALE MAIDEN.” 





READING, PA. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: We like your magazine very 
much. My sister has taken it for five years. 

I am a little boy ten years old this month. I am very 
fond of poetry, and have written a few little rhymes 
which I thought you might print. 

Yours truly, Jacos Z. SCHMUCKER. 


THE PUSSY-CAT AND THE BIG, BIG DOG. 


A PUSSY-CAT went out for a walk, 
But what was her horror to see 
A big, big dog come walking along ; 
Then up she climbed in a tree. 


But the big, big dog he barked and barked, 
And he barked till his throat was sore; 
Then he said, “Good gay,” and went away, 

And never came back any more. 
Jacos Z. SCHMUCKER. 


BuFFALo, N. Y. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: In answer to the statement, 
“Who will describe the Brandenburger Thor” (the ques- 
tion was in the Letter-Box of the March number), I will 
try to tell you all I know about it. 

The Brandenburger Thor is a large gateway in Berlin, 
at the end of the street called “ Unter den Linden.” It 
divides the street from the large park. The gate is di- 
vided into five archways; the two side ones are used by 
any one, but the center one is only used by the royal 
family. Guards stand at either side of it day and night, 
so as not to allow any one else to go through. On the 
top of this middle arch is a statue of Victory riding in a 
chariot. This statue used to face the street of Unter 
den Linden. When Napoleon Bonaparte was at Berlin 
he took this statue off and took it to Paris. Later a 
noted German general went to Paris and brought it 
back to Berlin, and put it on top of the gate, but faced it 
toward the park instead of the street. Around Branden- 
burger Thor are all the residences of the ambassadors. 
The United States ambassador’s residence is to the right 
of this gate. 


Your faithful reader, HARRIET BYERS. 


We thank Miss Byers for her excellent reply to our 
request. 


THE following letter comes from a school, and out of 
many, written in competition, the scholars voted that this 
one should be sent to St. NICHOLAS. 


WABASH, IND. 
Dear St. NicHoLas: We are going to write a letter 
to you to tell you who we are, and how much we appre- 
ciate you in our school. 
We all have enjoyed the “ Sole Survivors.” When we 





began it we were studying about the Virginia Colony. 
We all like ‘‘ Betty ”’ also. 

Wabash is in Wabash County, on the Wabash River. 
It is not very large, but those who live here would not 
like to leave. The city of Wabash was named after an 
Indian chief. 

Wabash was the first city in the world to have tower 
electric lights. We have one of the largest paper-mills in 
the United States. The hat-factory is another large fac- 
tory. We have very large railroad-shops on the C, C, C. 
and St. L. There are other large factories, viz.: soap- 
factory, the bridge-works, the school-furniture, and a 
granary. We used to have a shoe-factory, but it burned 
a few years ago. 

Running through Wabash are two railroads, the Wa- 
bash and the C. C. C. and St. L. 

The land around Wabash is fertile, and much agricul- 
ture is carried on. 

The land is hilly. It gives a pretty effect to the city, 
but in summer, when we want to take a wheel ride, the 
hills are troublesome. 

We have a very nice court-house. It is made of brick 
and stone. Our High School is a beautiful building 
made of sandstone. They are building a new Methodist 
church. It is made of Bedford stone. 

The Big Four Store is one of our largest business 
houses. 

Well, that is all. Hoping you will prosper forever, 
we remain, 

Your faithful readers, 
SIxTH GRADE, MIAMI BUILDING (Marig£ Davis). 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 

DeaR St. NICHOLAS: There are a great many kinds 
of flowers in bloom, and the linnets are trying to find 
their last year’s nests. 

The California mocking-bird is singing sweetly. 

Yesterday we went to Pasadena, and a real-estate man 
took us out riding. Once he stopped in front of an 
orange grove that looked up at a beautiful house, and 
told me to get out. 

I stared at him a minute, and then I got out. Then 
he told my brother to get out. 

When we had gotten out, he told both of us to run up 
on the hill and pick as many oranges as we could carry; 
of course it was his house. 

One day we were walking down town in San Diego. 
We saw a pair of horses racing and tearing down the 
street. A lady said they ran into another wagon, and 
knocked the horse that drew it, and knocked the wheels 
off their own wagon. 

I bought a bow and arrow from a Mexican Indian at 
Yuma, where the train stopped twenty minutes for meals. 
Carried it around for nearly two weeks, then I left it in 
the Santa Fé waiting-room, and when we sent there for 
it, it was gone. 

Down in San Diego, I put some candy in my pocket, 
and a monkey climbed up me and got the candy. 

There was a little rat in San Diego who would come 
up to the top of his cage to have his back scratched. He 
was all white, with pink eyes and pink nose. 

I like St. NICHOLAS as well in California as I did in 
Connecticut. From GRAHAM BLAIR Moopy. 





SIDON, SYRIA. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: We have not seen a letter from 
this part of the world, so we thought we would write to 
ou. 
: We have three brothers. One of them is eight and a 
half. He likes the St. NIcHOLAs very much. He likes 
“ The Sole Survivors” this year, and last year he liked 
the “ Black Prince ” and the “ Biddicut Boys.’”’ We like 
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the stories about the girls best: “ Miss Nina Barrow,” 
“« June’s Garden,” “ Denise and Ned Toodles,” and “ The 
Story of Betty.” One of us is named Ruth, and she is 
thirteen, and the other is named Dora, and she is twelve. 
Mama reads to us out of the St. NICHOLAS evenings. 
This is the fifth year we have taken it. We liked the 
story of “Chuggins” very much. All the Americans 
that live here came over, and we read it aloud to them, 
and they liked it very much. We are studying German, 
Arabic, and English. Your loving readers, 

Rutu M. Eppy, 

Dora Eppy. 


HERE is a clever joke from an eleven-year-old: 


“ SPRING,” sang the poet, “ budding spring!” 
Alas! the boughs were bare. 
He was himself the one green thing, 
For snow was everywhere. 
BuFFALO, N. Y. Joan GLENNY. 
GALATZ, ROUMANIA. 
Dear St. NicHotas: I have already written to you 
before, but now I am a year older, and hope to write 
more interesting things. I will begin to tell you about 
the blessing of the Danube. The bishop and many 
priests walk along the shore, and then they throw a big 
cross of wood into the Danube. But some years ago they 
used to have one made of ice, and the men used to jump 
in after it, to see which of them could get it, and the man 
who got it took it round and got some money in every 
house; but as the men fought so that once one was 
killed, they are no more allowed to jump after the cross. 
All along, the shore is decorated with fir-tree branches, 
and the people take bits of them home and hang them 
over their beds, and say it is lucky. The Roumanian 
peasant dress is very preity ; it is all little sequins, and 
worked with red and blue. I will tell you, dear Sr. 
NICHOLAS, how a Roumanian peasant wedding is. 
When they go to fetch the bride, the men all walk on 
one side, and the women on the other, and at the back of 
them about two or four carts follow, loaded with their 
furniture and linen. The bride, instead of a veil, has long 
threads of gold hanging down her back. We spent a 
very jolly Christmas out here, and we had some theatri- 
cals. I was a fairy, allin yellow with little silver sequins 
sewed on. We had such a mild winter here, we hardly 
had any snow at all. I love to go sleigh-riding here. 
Once there used to be so much snow that the man-ser- 
vant had to dig a way for us to the gate, and he used to 
dig tunnels for us in the snow, and we ran through them 
and had such fun! Now the climate seems to have 
changed. My cousin has got an ice-boat, but he could 
not sail it because there was hardly any ice. I can ride 
a bicycle now, and sometimes on Sundays I have one or 
two little friends coming with me for a ride. Through 
you, dear St. NICHOLAS, I have had letters from differ- 
ent parts of the world, from girls and boys, asking me 
for Koumanian stamps. My sister Gladys has a collec- 
tion of post-cards. They are so pretty; it is a very nice 
idea. My brother-in-law is named commercial attaché 
at the Embassy in Vienna. I will be very glad if you 
will put my letter in; it is so nice to see one’s letter 
printed. We did not go to Sinaia, as I said in my last 
letter, but to Tusnad, a very nice bathing-place in Hun- 
gary, inthe mountains. I am now learning the “ Mond- 
schein Sonata,” by Beethoven. I remain, 
Your loving reader, CLARE YOUELL. 


BUDAPEST, HUNGARY. 
We have never yet seen a let- 
therefore we 


DEAR St. NICHOLAS: 
ter of Hungary printed in your magazine : 


will write to you to let you know that also here some 
girls and boys enjoy St. NICHOLAs. 


We like very much 


THE LETTER-BOX. 


all your stories, and think at present “The Story of 
Betty” the nicest. Weare six children. Three of us 
aged fifteen, thirteen, and ten years, are your subscribers ; 
but even our eldest sister likes to read it, and our two 
baby brothers have great pleasure with the beautiful 
illustrations. Last month my sister and I went with 
papa for three weeks to the shore of the Adriatic Sea, to 
Abbazia, where the climate is much milder than here in 
Hungary. From there one can make many lovely ex- 
cursions by carriage and on board ship. We went to 
Lussin-Piccolo, five hours by steamer. then there 
were some war-ships and many torpedo-boats stationed, 
which was of great interest to us, who saw this for the 
first time. 

We will spend this summer on the Lake of Worth, in 
Carinthia, where we have great sport in rowing, fishin:, 
and swimming. All of us are cyclists, and the roads 
there are excellent. 

With best wishes and kindest regards, I remain, 

Your faithful reader, 
ALICE ABELSBERG (aged thirteen). 





THESE bright verses come from a very little poet: 
THE DAISY. 


In the corner of my garden 
A little green thing grew, 

Beside the roses splendid 
And forget-me-nots of blue. 


The sun shone down, and from its-warmth 
Grew out a heart of gold; 

The clouds dropped down upon it, 
White petals to unfold. 


And from the sun so beautiful, 
And the clouds so white and fair, 
A little daisy blossomed, 
The sweetest flower there. 
PoLty DONALD. 





WE have received delightful and interesting letters 
from the friends whose names here follow: 

Jennie Arnold, Ethelwin Bailey, E. Janet Bahan, Lou- 
ise B., Linda Bonbright, A. M. B., Alice Brown, R. W. 
Belknapp, Danton N. Bardollo, Elinor Brown, Mary Jane 
Bowers, W. W. Brown, Timothy Dwight — C har- 
lotte Baher, Dorothy A. Baldwin, N. “B. and anf N., 
J. B. Bartlett, Katherine L. Carrington, besodey M. 
Crossley, Elizabeth F. Corbett, Hew Caird, Dora Call, 
Frances D. Clark, Dorothy Coit, Marjorie Clifford, Alice 
B. Callender, Charlotte Danbury, V. A. D., Ruth Hav- 
eenner Darden, Godefroi D., T. Dwight Davis, Lilian 
Deane, Mattie Englehardt, Arthur C. Evans, Gabrielle 
Elliott, Mary Esther Edwards, Hildegard Gerbhard, 
Agatha Gurney, Ernest Grill, Jr., Janet Golden, W. M. 
Gurney, Kenneth S. Guiterman, Grethen Huegin, Arthur 
Howell, Alice Martin Higgins, Helen S. H., Harold 
Hawk, Marjory Jenks, Ernestine Jennant, Helen Kaiax 
Ruth Kimball, Dorothy Kane, Dorothy Kent, Marjory 
Linton, Mary Virginia Martin, Bessie J. Morgan, Kath 
erine Mclver, Marjory B. R. Mclver, Glady Miller, W. 
J. M., Rose Guthrie Marsh, J. W. S. Morrison, Emily 
Gordon McL., Herbert Maynard, Jr., Sarah Nelson, E!- 
tie Oliver, Anna R. Ogden, James O’ Reilly, Amy Poppe, 
G. P., Warren Pillsbury, Betsey Ross, Ed. Blake Rob- 
bins, Ruth C. Reid, E. M. and N. R., Kathryn Rogers, 
R. C. Roark, Clare M. Rhodes, T. M. R., Bess Riggs, 
Hester Read, Madge Reed (who invite Sr. NICHOLAS 
to come and see them in London), C. Evelyn Rust, Ben- 
nett J. Sullivan, Goldie Skinner, Jennie D. Shenton, 
Catharine Stayton, Annie Sohlker, Edith Shoemaker, 
Helen B. Sharp, Clara M. Thorne, “The Unknown,” 
Helen M. Williams, Rex Wheeier, Kenelm Winslow, 
Emma C. Yawger, Emma J. Yawger. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE MAY NUMBER. 


Worp-squares. I. 1. Kiss. 2. Isle. 3. Slew. 4. Sews. II. Sirver Cross Puzzie. 1. Globe. 2. Ape. 3. Lateral. 4. 
1. Jack. 2. Anon. 3. Cone. 4. Knee. Operate. 5. Berated. 6. Ate. 7. Sleds. 
Twenty Trees. 1. Plum. 2. Peach, 3. Lime. 4. Elder. 5. Dovusite Beneapincs. 1. Ad-just. 2. En-try. 3. Be-at. 4 


Pine. 6. Bay. 7. Ash. 8. Fir. 9. Cork. 10. Yew. 11. Plane. Sc-once. 5. Gr-and. 6. Cl-aim. 7. Li-my. 8. Ma-son. In-to. 
12, Bass. 13. Spruce. 14. Palm. 15. Pear. 16. Box. 17. Gum. 10, Be-have. 11. At-one. 12. Am-end. 13. Re-in. 14. Re-view. 
18. Beech. 19. cust. 20. Sandal. 15. Ve-to. 16, Ab-solve. 17. Ba-the. 18. Re-verse. 19. Mo-lest. 


Ziczac. H. Rider Haggard. Cross-words: 1. Heron. 2. 7% fo ae a 22. Un-done. 23. Ru-by. 24. Sm-others 
Brown. 3. Union. 4. Clyde. 5. Shade. 6. Churn. 7. Ichor. 7 papt. 26. Seas. 27. Ba-you. 
8. Baker. 9. Green. 10. Agate. 11. Grand. 12. Henry. 13. 


Creed Sovares ConnecTEeD BY A CENTRAL Diamonp. I. 1. Inert 


2. Never. 3. Evade. 4. Redan. 5. Trent. II. 1. Wrong. 2 
An EscurcHeon. Memorial Day. Cross-words: 1. Intermit- Recur. 3. Ochre. 4. Nurse. 5. Green. III. 1. E. 2. Rum, 
ted. 2. Discerned. 3. Lemur. 4. Trout. 5. Moral. 6. Trite. 3- Regal. 4. Eugenia. 5. Mange. 6. Lie. 7. A. IV. 1. Kraal 
7. Skald. 8. Hales. 9. Sedan. 10, Cad. 11. Y. 2. Rabbi. 3. Ablen. 4. Abele. 5. Linen. V. 1. Traps. 2 
Ramal. 3. Amuse. 4. Paste. 5. Sleet. 
ConcEALED CenTRAL Acrostic. Violets. 1. Diver. 2. Amiss. 
Atone. 4. Tally. 5. Flesh. 6. Withe. 7. Haste. ConCEALED Provers. It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good. 


To ovr Puzzters: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the rsth of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. NicHotas ‘“‘ Riddle-box,” care of Tus Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLEs IN THE MARCH NuMBER were received, before March rs5th, from Helen C. McCleary — “‘ France 
St.” — Joe Carlada — Marjorie and Caspar — “‘ Allil and Adi’ — Jack and George A. — Mabel Miller Johns — Julia and Marion Thomas— 
Nessie and Freddie. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLes In THE Marcu Number were received, before March rsth, from Elliot C. House, 1 — Reddy and Heady, 1 — 
Paul Reese, 7 — ‘‘ Denise and Ned Toodles,” 1 — Elisabeth Spier, 1 — D. Paul Musselman, 4— Shipley W. Ricker, 4— Mary K. Miller, 
1 — Laurence P. Dodge, 1 — Leicester Craig Clark, 1 — Edith Osborn, 1 — “‘ Yendis,”” 1 — Bessie Carey, 1 — Mary E. Meares, 2 — Fred 
Baumann, 1— Bennet Gates, 1 — Mary P. Kimball, 1 — Alice Martin Higgins, r— Katharine Wells, 3— Eleanor and Elizabeth Mont- 
gomery, 1 — Sheila Bryant and Dorothy Corbiére, 2 — Edith Hutchinson, 1 — Beneta Conlin, 1 —T. J. Dwell, 1 — D. Williams, 1 —- Ma 
H. Ballard, 4—K. S., 1-- Theodore W. Sill, 1— Robert Gamble, 1 — Ruth B. Darden, 1— ‘‘ B. A.” and *‘ G. of Erie,”” 1 — Walter 4 
Obendarl, 2— ‘* Chiddingstone,”” 7— Carrol Cross, 2 — No name, San Francisco, 1— B. I. and C. W. Bell, 1—S. H Lloyd, 4— Elma 
M. Eaton, 3—C. J. V. Pettibone, 3 — Marguerite Sturdy, 6 — ‘‘ Dondy Small,” 6— *‘ Bessie Thayer and Co.,"" 7— Mary K. Rake, 1 — 
Grace Irene Schlicht, 1 — Uncle Will, E. Everett, and F. J., 4 — Noname, Holland Vilias Road, 5 — Audrey Wigram and Carrie Janson, 

Sigourney Fay Nininger, 6 





RHYMED WORD-SQUARES. sons. My 12-20-6-47-24-56-49-41-60 is a scar. My 
; 9-57-38-61-46 is nourishes. My 34-13-40-31-22-55 is 
‘ odd. My 39-7-25-48-23-32-16 is one of the United 
To stare in a pitiless way; States. Mj 54-15-45-5-28-3 are holy persons. 
To abandon the sheep gone astray; M. 
The desert’s scant springs; 
To turn away things; CONNECTED SQUARES. 
To be petulant, fretful alway. 
Il. 
The kingdom an emperor rules; 
To invest (’t is defined in the schools) ; oe a os we 
To make pleasing and fair ; “se * * 
A pale, ghastly glare; a 
What one does when he tinkers with tools. 
A. M. P. — - o 
RIDDLE, 
I ’m good for nothing with a head, 
I ’m anything without it; 
My tale is told, my story said,— 
hat ’s all there is about it! I. Upper LEFI-HAND SQUARE: I. A spiked club. 
A. M. P. 2. Toconfess. 3. Part ofanapple. 4. Sheep. 


Il. UpPER RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: I. Tomend. 2. 
To the sheltered side. 3. Quiet. 4. Snares. 

I AM composed of sixty-one letters, and form a couplet III. CENTRAL SQUARE: I. A measure of length. 2. 
from Cowper. A step. 3. The highest point. 4. Want. 

My 11-18-30-2 is a useful article. My 50-29-19-37- IV. Lower LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1. A sign. 2. 
4-59 is a town of France made famous in 1598. My21- Partofahorse. 3. Finishes. 4. A cozy home. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


1-43-51 is fine particles. My 42-14-36-58 is the sacred V. LoweR RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: I. Mud. 2. A 
bull of the Egyptians. My 10-35-52-26 is a province thought. 3. Tomow. 4. Light touches. 
of India. My 53-33-17-8-44-27 are feeble-minded per- “p00.” 
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DIVIDED WORDS. 


TAKE half of the word that describes the first picture 
and add it to half of the word describing the second pic- 
ture; it will make the word that describes the third pic- 
ture. This is true of each line of pictures. F. H. W. 


DIAMONDS. 


I. 1. ALETTER, 2. Ananimal. 3. Acountry. 4. A 
drink. 5. A letter. 
II. 1. A letter. 2. An American author. 3. A 
country. 4. Afish. 5. A letter. 
K. JOHNSTON AND V. D. 


CHARADE. 


My /ast are celebrated, noted, learned : 
Some will not come for years, and some have gone — 
Ah, never to return. And only one, 
We may with truthfulness assert, exists. 
And yet my frs¢ can buy them, eat them, too, 
And set them if he choose; and upon one 
Of them he may perhaps send forth my whole ; 
Or on it may perhaps inscribe my whole ; 
Or on my whole he may inscribe my ast. 
CAROLYN WELLS. 


A SWARM OF BEES. 


SucH havoc asthey made! They changed a bit of 
cloth to a boast (b-rag) ; they changed (1) a spirituous 
liquor into a bundle of goods; (2) an awkward fellow 
into part of a whale; (3) a numeral into a hard sub- 
stance ; (4) a bird into a kitchen utensil; (5) an imple- 
ment for playing tennis into a little shelf; (6) part of 
the head into a wild animal; (7) drops of water were 
turned into an organ of thought; (8) a garden tool be- 
came part of a bicycle; (9) a large farm was changed 
into part of a tree; (10) a quantity of paper into a fish ; 
(11) final into a gust of wind; (12) a pile of hay into 
burnt clay ; (13) a small stream into a fish; (14) a ma- 
chine for making cloth into blossom; (15) an intricate 
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THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


fastening into a thick piece of wood; (16) a bird into a 
running stream; (17) an apartment into a useful imple- 
ment; (18) a dash into another useful implement; (19) 
a dilapidated building into a wild animal; (20) a knave 
into a peculiarity of the Irish speech; (21) a beam of 
light into a harsh noise; and (22) everything was 
changed to a child’s plaything. A. C. BANNING. 
WORD-SQUARE. 
A European city. 3. That 
4- Anold name for the earthnut. 5. 
“ JERSEY QUARTETTE.” 


1. INEXPENSIVE. 2. 
which falls out. 
Inconsiderable. 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


WHEN flowers are sweet and birds in tune, 
With perfect days I come in June. 
CROSS-WORDS. 
1. IF you ’d contemplate style in birds 
Use gentle, softly uttered words; 


2. And when the morning sky is red 
Rush out of doors with velvet tread. 


3- Your Maltese cat a lesson teaches 
When stealthily she crawls and reaches. 


4. Have salt concealed within your fist 
And then hold up a steady wrist. 


5. Let not your courage now forsake you 
Or sad disasters may o’ertake you. 


6. And if you capture insects, try 
To shun the wicked Spanish fly. 


7. When martins perch on posts and rails 
Place salt upon their swallowtails. 


8. Your head will ache at once, I fear, 
To find them far that were so near. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 

















YUM 











ROBERT SALL TE. 


‘*4 STALWART MAN WITH A PONDEROUS SACK, A SWORD AT HIS SIDE AND A GUN AT HIS BACK.” 





